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“A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 


Hore springs so eternal in the human breast, that, let the 
shadows fall in private or in public life as darkly as they may, 
ever as this season comes round men wish each other.‘‘A Happy 
New Year,” and half persuade themselves that the anticipation 
will be fulfilled. Yet in this England of ours, it has not been easy 
for serious men, on any New Year’s Day since 1886 till this one of 
1891, to breathe that prayer for the welfare ot the Realm without 
profound misgivings. After a career of amazing vigour but equally 
amazing levity, the most showy, if far from the really ablest, 
English statesman of our generation suddenly astounded the 
world, accustomed though it had become to his mercurial trans- 
formations, by entering into formal compact with a body of Irish 
politicians whose aims he had denounced, whose methods he had 
exposed, and whose leaders he had imprisoned. When men, 
stupefied by this precipitate tergiversation, asked what was its 
cause, and what its justification, the only answer they received was 
that, Great Britain having refused Mr. Gladstone’s demand that it 
should furnish him with a parliamentary majority sufficiently 
large to make him independent of the Irish Home Rule Vote, he 
had resolved to provide himself with one by taking Mr. Parnell to 
his arms, and proposing the legislative separation of Ireland from 
the rest of the Kingdom. 

Then occurred the most memorable and important secession in 
our political history, since the great disruption of the Tory Party 
after Sir Robert Peel’s conversion to Free Trade, so brilliantly 
recorded in Disraeli’s Life of Lord George Bentinck. It has not 
yet found a worthy historian; but it has nevertheless stamped its 
mark on the annals of our time. All the politicians of first-rate 
distinction who had helped to carry Mr. Gladstone into power and 
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build up his reputation, fell away from him with sorrow in their 
hearts, but with that steadfastness of purpose which rests on the 
solid basis of political conscientiousness. 

Men asked, What will happen now? There were few who did 
not believe that, thus abandoned by all his ablest and most 
honoured colleagues, Mr. Gladstone would discover that, in his 
unscrupulous bid for power, he had excluded himself from office 
for the remainder of his life. 

It was with bitter sorrow they had to confess that their reckoning 
had been wrong. On one side were Lord Hartington, Lord Derby, 
Lord Selborne, Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Henry James ; 
on the other, Mr. Gladstone, with a band of associates the measure 
of whose reputation may be gauged when we say that Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley were the most distinguished of them. 
Yet it is a fact, which no candid person will deny, that this one 
illustrious Renegade, with his following of pretentious nonentities, 
held the electoral field, as far as Liberal votes were involved, 
against that brilliant band of orators, statesmen, and patriots. 
Roused to unreasoning enthusiasm by the venerable years of their 
chief, the Liberal Party outside Parliament clung to him with un- 
abated attachment; and election after election showed that neither 
principle nor character availed with them against the spells of an 
accomplished wizard. Happily, the position was safe for a time; 
for the Conservative Party was numerically strong, and with the 
co-operation of the Liberal Unionists in the House of Commons 
could ‘‘ hold the pass” for at least the term of one Parliament. 
But it was only too apparent that the Liberal Unionists, notwith- 
standing their personal distinction, their indomitable vigour, and 
their disinterested public spirit, occupied an exceedingly precarious 
position, and might conceivably suffer extinction at the first 
General Election. Moreover, not all the statesmanship of Lord 
Salisbury, not all the courage of Mr. Balfour, not all the financial 
talents of Mr. Goschen, seemed to make enough impression on the 
constituencies, to counteract the effect produced in them by the 
humanitarian generalities, and the fervid appeals to Heaven, with 
which Mr. Gladstone seasoned his discourses; and it seemed as 
though it were quite possible that, argument, reason, consistency, 
and national danger notwithstanding, the next House of Commons 
might see the Unionist majority disappear. 

How was it possible, in circumstances such as these, for men 
who seriously loved their country, to wish ‘‘ A Happy New Year ” to 
the Realm? The words were spoken, but they sounded dismally 
in the ear, for all men knew that the weeks were passing on from 
bad to worse. . 

Now all is changed. Englishmen to-day may wish each other 
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a Happy New Year, with honest lips and cheery hearts. The vile 
compact, which, in return for an ostensible majority, was to break 
the Realm to pieces, has been shattered by those who made it. 
Irish Home Rule, instead of being a practical political programme, 
has become a by-word and a scoff; and the Great Engineer of the 
Opposition is indeed hoist with his own petard, and the principal 
victim of his own policy of disruption. It was his pleasure to 
consort with political dynamitards; and they have blown him into 
the air. 

Therefore, again we say, it is A Happy New Year, this day. The 
disintegration of the Empire has been rendered impossible. Irish 
Home Rule is a policy covered not only with confusion but with 
shame. A man might as well propose to establish a Parliamentary 
Pandemonium as a separate Irish Legislature. 

It has yet to be explained, and assuredly it never will be 
explained by himself, how Mr. Gladstone came to be so par- 
ticular about private vice, and so indifferent concerning public 
virtue. But the explanation is easy enough. The figure cut by 
Mr. Parnell in the Divorce Court was ignominious and base in the 
extreme. Yet we could well understand politicians, who were 
also men of the world, maintaining, as Mr. Parnell’s former allies 
at first did, that they were not called on to take cognizance of 
sexual delinquencies. But for Mr. Gladstone and his Party this 
course was impossible. He and they had for some time been 
posing as the salt of the earth, as not being like other men, but 
something wholly different from Tory publicans and Unionist 
sinners. With the revelations in the Divorce Court concerning 
Mr. Parnell, the sin of their moral superiority found them out. 
That is what comes of feminine politics, and of making sentiment, 
however excellent in its sphere, reign supreme in an arena where 
the deciding influence should be robust reason and masculine good 
sense. 

Yet even this misplaced sentimentality would have been entitled 
to our respectful compassion, could we have believed that it was 
sincere. But how is it possible to credit with sincerity the poli- 
ticians who take one of the Ten Commandments under their special 
protection, and fling the rest of the Decalogue to the Irish wolves? 
Men, borrowing from women the opinions which women them- 
selves do not really entertain, may affect to believe that adultery 
is a greater crime than murder, and that to be an accessory after 
the fact to a violation of domestic purity is worse than to be an 
accessory both before and after the fact to the burning of home- 
steads and the shooting of innocent tenants. But the conscience 
rises in revolt against this monstrous parody of morality; and 
when politicians who have for years condoned the midnight out- 
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rages of the Land League suddenly stand aghast at the nocturnal 
escapades of its Founder, there is not a man or woman in the 
kingdom so simple as not to know what to think. De Quincey in 
his Murder Considered As One of the Fine Arts, ironically observed 
that ‘‘ many a man has owed his moral ruin in life to a murder 
of which he thought little at the time.” Did he not anticipate 
by a stroke of genius the course of demoralization along which 
some of the most conspicuous public men of our time have 
travelled to the final stage of their political degradation ? 

The truth is, the real character of Mr. Parnell was long since 
known to everyone who chose to give himself the trouble to form 
an opinion on the subject, and to form it honestly. It has re- 
peatedly been said that the managers of the Times displayed 
lamentable want of caution in accepting the authenticity of the 
so-called Pigott Letters on such unsatisfactory evidence, and that 
thereby a great wrong was done to Mr. Parnell. We freely allow 
that the conductors of the Times acted much too impulsively ; but 
the momentary wrong they did was done not to Mr. Parnell, but to 
themselves and to the cause of Loyalty and Honour they so gal- 
lantly served. It was the unscrupulous character of the man that 
no doubt materially influenced them in the conclusions at which 
they arrived ; and no candid judge will now doubt, either that Mr. 
Parnell is just the person to have written the Pigott letters, or 
that, supposing him to have written them, his having done so 
would have been, not among his more heinous, but among his 
more trivial, offences against private probity and public law. 
It is notorious that the Times made enormous sacrifices, in order 
to bring home to the English people the real character of the Par- 
nellite Movement; and every good citizen owes that journal a 
lasting debt of gratitude for its indefatigable and now thoroughly 
successful services, in exposing one of the basest conspiracies, and 
certainly the most unnatural and ignoble political alliance, in the 
history of English Parties. 

If the great majority of Englishmen could now say what they 
think about Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to give the Irish people a 
separate Parliament of their own, their reply would be, not only 
that Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites alike have rendered the bare 
idea of such a thing repugnant to every man in his senses, but 
that they have shown themselves unfit for the enjoyment of repre- 
sentative institutions in any form. To disfranchise them is not 
within the range of practical politics ; but at any rate, their power 
of misusing the gift will now be considerably curtailed. Neither 
the result of the Kilkenny Election, nor any one of the other nu- 
merous incidents in the revolting recriminations between Mr. Par- 
nell and those of Mr. Parnell’s assailants who were yesterday his 
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bosom friends, is enough to warrant us in forming a positive 
judgment as to which of them will ultimately prevail. In all pro- 
bability both factions will keep the field for some time to come. 
One thing, however, seems clear and certain. The Uncrowned 
King of Ireland has not the smallest intention of abdicating, and 
will continue to lead a portion at least of the Irish people and of 
the parliamentary representatives of Ireland. But as regards Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Gladstone refuses, to use a forcible Irish expression, 
“to touch him with the tongs.” Anybody may judge for himself 
what, in these circumstances, will be the disposition of Mr. Parnell 
towards Mr. Gladstone. Will he assist him to get into office ? 
The question requires no answer. 

We may therefore look for A Happy New Year. The cause of 
orderly and progressive government has gained unspeakably by 
recent events; and while the Prime Minister watches, unchal- 
lenged even by the most adventurous critics, over the interests of 
England abroad, at home the Ministry, supported more steadfastly 
than ever by its Unionist followers, will be able to pass, without 
either procrastination or precipitation, the remaining Measures 
that will complete their useful labours during the existing 
Parliament. 


UNIonIsT. 


OUR BOYS. 


I. 
SCHOOL-BOYS’ PARENTS. 


Tue boys are with us. They are skating on the lakes and ponds; 
they are going to a score of parties; they are to be seen at every 
pantomime ; their merry laugh makes Christmas if not a gospel of 
peace, at least a gospel of merriment; in their presence, all but 
the dyspeptic and the never-contented ones become young again. 
When one has folded up one’s gown, laid by one’s trencher, 
and poked up the fire, out jumpa host of memories. For my 
part, mine are long connected with young faces, and I am glad of 
it. The young inspire us to playfulness; they lure us into 
whistling and into running upstairs long after the average man 
has renounced both habits as childish things. Those whose heart 
is in the hearts of the young are constantly warmed ; and, thanks 
to the children, even the barren woman becomes a joyful mother. 

Now, in the few remarks which I am allowed here to make, I 
write as a father of boys, as well as a head-master of them; and 
experience teaches some of us that the difficulties of education do 
not arise so often from the side of the boys as of their fathers and 
mothers. 

Now the British parent is such a fine old institution, so old, so 
crusted, so time-honoured, that one feels like Don Quixote tilting 
against his antagonist the windmill if one but raises half a shout 
against him. I write “ him”; but, after all, place aux dames! We 
will certainly give the mothers a leading place in our not wholly 
uncomplimentary remarks. 

It was only an old-world fable that told the story of ‘‘ My Mother 
is my Murderess”’; no modern story-book could hope to live with 
such an intrepid frontispiece. Mothers! What cdes, what 
rhapsodies, what glorifications have been poured forth in all ages, 
that mothers may be honoured. ‘‘ My Mother!” a poem. That 
is quite enough. The reader is at once vanquished ; he treads on 
holy ground, he dares not to play the critic. A gentleman of a 
certain caustic humour, whom I knew, went for the first time to 
Stratford-on-Avon ; and when there, in Shakespeare’s house gave 
vent to the impious expression that Shakespeare never lived. ‘The 
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two pious ladies—I use the epithet in the Virgilian sense—who at 
that time occupied and showed the sacred precincts, nearly fainted, 
and he was speedily shown the door. What, then, is too bad for 
that person who ventures to assert that the British parent, and, 
not least, the mother parent, often tries—or rather allows himself 
and herself—to realise old Aisop's fable? I have had experience, 
roughly speaking, of some two thousand or more; I am also one 
myself, and have sons at preparatory schools and public schools ; 
and with my knowledge I distinctly assert that frequently all the 
good which the boy gets is got at school, and most of the evil 
which he gets is got at home. This isa hard and a disagreeable 
saying; it will be combated by many, flatly denied by many, but 
I shall not on that account retire from my guns. 

It is always, to a certain degree, ‘ stale and unprofitable ” to 
criticize that which stands as an acknowledged institution. The 
public-school system is such; and, while I believe that in the 
main it answers its purpose admirably, I am a little amazed 
privately, and in the seclusion of my study, that it has been 
swallowed so entirely by the whole community. I believe the 
secret but real reason of this to lie in the fact that the parents are 
incompetent to deal with the child of their own creation. The 
system of education, as developed in the preparatory school and 
the public school, removes the charge of incompetency from their 
shoulders to a very considerable extent. The parents, who have 
much to do, and whose time is greatly occupied by the demands 
either of business, or of philanthropy, or of fashion, can cheerfully, 
with a certain conscientiousness, lay the burden of the children on 
other shoulders. At the age of nine or ten the boy has often 
outgrown the nursery ; he is the tyrant of the household, he bullies 
the sisters, he bullies the nurse, he bullies his mother, and father 
does not want to be worried when he comes home, tired with the 
fatigues of the day, just before dinner. So human nature falls in 
most appropriately with the system which is in vogue now. 
Probably the experiment will be fairly successful ; that it is so 
often successful is, I take it, due to the spirit with which to-day 
the schoolmaster approaches his theme. 

In the public Press I have frequently noticed sarcasms vented on 
the race of schoolmasters ; my experience, in the main, tends to 
show them in an admirable light, devoted to their work, pleased 
to take any pains, and extremely wise and understanding in their 
dealings with boys. And it is due, I think, to this fact, and to the 
consequently good régime of schools to-day, that the colt, often the 
foal of an ass, is brought to the scholastic door wild and undisci- 
plined, and after years of discretion emerges in his right mind and 
without the habit of kicking with all four legs at once. 
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This is not the place for discussing that large question, whether 
public schools are good or not; and it were an idle subject for 
discussion. If they are not wrecked by immorality, they will 
probably stand while England exists as a nation; at any rate, 
until the Channel Railway or the Channel Pons Asinorum has 
become a fait accompli. Then the French lycée may invade us. 
God forbid! It is most likely that the system of our education 
does not produce great literary genius, does not develop it if 
latent, does not often give the best training-ground for those 
who have no taste, inclination, or talent for athletic pursuits. It 
has been said that such an education would not turn out a John 
Stuart Mill; but there is the other side of the question, how many 
John Stuart Mills we wish to evolve. Is not one enough at a 
time? But, to avoid these plaguey questions, it is clearly impossi- 
ble for the great mass of parents to turn to the day-school 
system; and, however they may regret to lose their child, he 
must either go or have a tutor at home. The latter plan presents 
many difficulties ; in the former case there is a choice between a 
large number of schools mostly good. So the boy goes off; and 
from the age of nine or ten, the hold which the parent has over 
him depends on what use he or she made of the time before, those 
precious nine or ten years when he was all his father’s and his 
mother’s. 

Now the British parent, who (and not the boy) is the subject of 
this essay, is often egregiously blind and unthinking just where he 
should think most; egregiously ungenerous and snobbish just 
when he should give most freely; egregiously indulgent when he 
should teach in the holidays lessons of restraint. He is afraid to 
be stern with the child, he sees so little of him. There are—it is 
a platitude to write it—large numbers of parents who do their 
duty by both their children and the schools to which they send 
them, who co-operate heartily in all ways with the efforts made by 
schoolmasters for the good of their sons; who make great sacri- 
fices that their children may have every possible advantage, who 
are glad to receive true candid reports, who aid the master who 
writes them, who feel a glow of gratitude to those who have 
piloted their boy safely, and well, and happily, through the shoals 
of school-life. Thank God, there are many such. If there were 
not, the life of a schoolmaster would be well-nigh unendurable. 
It is not the boys who have to be contended with, nine times out of 
ten, but the parents. 

The unthinking parent. During the first nine or ten years 
of life the mother is the responsible agent. Fathers have 
often a quiet way of shuffling out of such responsibility ; they 
like to see their offspring when smiling and good-humoured 
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for a brief quarter of an hour, and then it is time to dress 
for dinner at home or abroad. Having performed the meri- 
torious action of bringing a son into a world already far too full, 
he considers his duty can well be relegated to another. Now 
in at least half the cases of boys who leave home about ten, their 
knowledge is ludicrously inadequate. They know far less than the 
children in the Board schools; and perhaps nothing is more sur- 
prising, unless it is a sign of the times, than their ignorance of 
Scripture. They cannot find their places in church; they are 
totally ignorant of the Old Testament, and are hardly acquainted 
with the rudiments of the New. And it is an incident, partly 
amusing, partly pathetic, to note the attitude of the parent towards 
his child. A most common reason for the sending of a child to 
school is the painful fact that he has grown too unruly ; woman- 
kind can no longer restrain him. And this is, of course, human 
nature, that ever-recurring factor in life. Later, the same good 
people will welcome the end of the holidays, and will tell you how 
abominably long boys’ holidays are, and how different it was in 
their young days. Well, I think that people who talk in this way 
have no right to have children at all. Under the present system 
of education in England, which is as unalterably fixed as a law of 
the ancient Medes, the parent does not see or know too much of 
his child, from personal experience. The parent who finds him- 
self or herself glad to part with the child is what [ mildly call 
the unthinking type. As things are in this beautifully arranged 
country, a very large proportion of children leave their homes at 
the age of nine and a half or ten, and without intermission con- 
tinue at school till they are between eighteen and nineteen. Then 
they may be brought to live at home, or may be sent to the 
Universities, or sent altogether away. It does not, therefore, 
appear that a parent should grudge his child as much as fifteen 
weeks at home. For my part, I confess I simply do not understand 
such reasoning. The unspeakable happiness of having your chil- 
dren round you, of hearing their boyish adventures, of endeavour- 
ing to make holiday time happy and instructive, a time for really 
understanding their characters, is beyond expression. The time 
goes all too soon; and while you fall in with the unchanging laws 
of system, which public opinion has laid down, you in your heart 
of hearts yearn for a longer stay of the boys, seeing how quickly 
the years roll by and the boy is transformed into a man. 

To my mind, egregiously unthinking, foolish, and indulgent. 
The rock on which so many split to-day is health. Health has 
certainly affected and infected the boy of the period. We hear 
to-day the boy who tells you what bad effects perspiration has on 
him after football, who must allow half an hour after a meal for 
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digestion, who declines a second help of pudding, as he suffers 
from his liver. School-life knocks a good deal of all this 
twaddle out of his head. The simple diet, the regular hours, the 
natural healthy life, keep the boy well, free from bumps and 
lumps, and indigestion, and cod-liver oil and Parish’s food and 
mixtures, and tonics. In all these things the parent has a sincere 
supporter in the doctor. Oh that doctor! I know him; we all 
know him, though he does not hail from Sheffield. The family 
doctor, two parts a liar, and one of candour. He causes the 
schoolmaster many a bad half-hour. He has to lie, I expect, that 
he may have his second entrée, that he may put a second horse 
into his brougham, that he may play shilling points in lieu of 
sixpenny. His lie is that defined as “‘seven times removed”’; it 
is a gentlemanly lie, none of your rampant, coarse, breakers of 
truth. And he sympathizes with the parent, with the air of a 
second parent ; the tears are in his eyes as he speaks. After all, 
I do not blame him. Humbug is a necessary part of all institu- 
tions ; and the longer I live, the more convinced I am that the 
plain-spoken man, who fatigues himself over his duty, and writes 
perfectly truthful reports, and is desperately in earnest, is not the 
man to get on. ‘‘ Humbug,” in the new and revised version, ‘“‘ is 
the principal thing; therefore get humbug.” 

Oh, the numerous letters from parents, all fortified by the family 
doctor, whose interest is entirely to back up the wishes and whims 
of the parent! If once, I have been told fifty times, by the self- 
same doctor who said the boy must not go to school yet, and so 
forth, that there was really nothing the matter with the boy. 
‘**Mrs. Tomkins wished to have Johnny a few days longer at home, 
and, after all, it’s all the better for your pocket, as we both 
agreed.” And Iam fool enough to expect Mrs. Tomkins and her 
family doctor to understand that, to the man who educates, his 
pocket is not his god, and that he has higher aims, and that— 
But I hear a laugh all round, and a shrugging of shoulders, and 
I cease from casting—well, from saying more than is necessary. 

It is certain that the rising generation, if their parents are to 
be believed, are in somewhat parlous case. Their aches and 
pains, their whims and fancies, their likes and dislikes, are con- 
sidered again and again by the foolishly indulgent parents. My 
word! I shall never forget the disturbance in the parental camp 
when many head-masters issued, years ago now, an edict that no 
hampers should be sent. They were told such a decision was 
cruel,” ‘ unnatural,” “‘ quite a shame to deprive the little ones 
of their pleasures,’’ and, as a matter of fact, a friend of mine lost 
two boys in consequence of this very decision. 

My dear Family Doctor, divert your attention to the parent who 
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letg his children stuff at any available opportunity in the holidays, 
and sends them back to school with pale faces and disordered 
stomachs. Piggery is freely indulged in, especially in these 
Christmas holidays; and these very parents, who complain often 
most unjustly against the living in preparatory schools, aid and 
abet this piggery. The family doctor understands thoroughly the 
crotchets of the British parent; he knows that there is nothing 
over which people are more whimsical and faddy than over their 
children. The doctor knows this exactly ; he rubs his hands with 
invisible soap, he bows low over the boy, he feels his pulse again 
and yet again, he puts his head upon the child’s heart. He can 
play upon the mother’s anxieties to any extent; and the child 
himself soon enough picks up this health jargon. 

Dr. Clement Dukes, who is one of the most experienced school 
doctors of the day, has had twenty years’ experience both at 
Rugby and at several large and small preparatory schools. He 
said the following at the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association, held at Birmingham in July of this year :—‘‘I regret 
to say that my profession is accountable for a goodly number of 
boys who are, without sufficient reason, forbidden to play. Parents 
are able to find too many doctors ready to acquiesce in their 
wishes, these acquiescing doctors little realising the vast amount 
of harm they do to the individual boy, and the extent to which 
they afflict the school on which they land this unfortunate speci- 
men of English boyhood. Moreover, it is wholly unnecessary, for 
by a little tact on the part of the doctor, the mother’s prejudice 
could be overcome to the infinite gain of her son.” 

At times, this behaviour on the part of the doctor may, it is 
only fair to say, be due to his ignorance concerning games. I 
know two cases of boys whose hearts were affected; the same 
doctor, a man of repute, prescribed for both. He said to me, 
They will not be allowed to play cricket or football, or “to take 
any violent exercise.” But they may, he added, play fives or 
rackets; and he allowed one to swim. The one boy, however, 
became so bad in consequence of playing fives—those who have 
played know whether it is “ violent exercise’ or not—that it was 
stopped. 

One more quotation from Dr. Dukes, and I will have done 
with him as an authority. ‘I should, therefore, earnestly appeal 
to my professional brethren to assist the authorities of our schools 
in carrying out what is so essential for their welfare, and to be 
more reluctant in giving certificates to parents exempting their 
sons from school games, and never to give one except after the 
fullest examination of the boy, together with a careful considera- 
tion of his family history. A great many medical certificates of 
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exemption come before me, and I must confess to shame and con- 
fusion of face, when the only way in which I could endorse them 
would be: ‘Sound, well-developed, good personal and family his- 
tory, fit to join in all school games.’ The ‘ funk’ of the boy himself 
will easily make parents exempt him formally through the certi- 
ficate of the family doctor. And one boy’s ‘ funk’ spreads rapidly. 
Neither the parent nor the doctor realises the important factor 
which games form in maintaining the virtue of a school.” ‘“ He,” 
says the same wise authority, “‘is wanting in discretion who will 
attempt to conduct a school of several hundred highly-fed well- 
bred boys at that time of life when their animal instinct is 
strongest, without insisting that they shall one and all take 
vigorous daily exercise.” 

With an inconsistency which would be strange were it not so 
common, these self-same parents think nothing of the bad cooking 
and bad meals served day after day in many public schools. I 
have by me several letters from parents, complaining bitterly of 
the food given in some houses at public schools; but these very 
people suppose that the public schools are masters of the situation, 
so they do not complain. If they can, they will bully the private 
schools; but they think it useless to dash themselves against the 
bad management of the big public schools. It is quite certain that 
there is need of considerable alteration for the better in some of the 
houses of our great schools, while in others the food is well cooked 
and plentiful. One gentleman I knew had one of his boys at one 
of the leading public schools, and had no desire whatever to find 
fault with the régime thereof, but he—and I, too, for that matter 
—call one action an iniquitous one. He had to pay tenpence a 
day for his having breakfast of some sort, such as fish or bacon 
or sausages or the like, because proper breakfast was not provided. 
And this at a school where the yearly account came to considerably 
over one hundred and fifty guineas! I have sat at the table 
of house-masters in our best known and most expensive public 
schools, and seen meat sent up to table quite raw and under- 
done. Boy after boy has declined to eat it; the house-master 
never noticed. The meat in this case, as in all I have ever seen, 
was not to blame ; it was perfectly good. But the cooking was 
abominable ; the waste was flagrant, and the boys were not fed. 
What did they do? They flocked out immediately after this so- 
called dinner, and proceeded to the tuck-shops, where they re- 
galed themselves on unwholesome pastry and such-like viands. 
I say deliberately, and face to face with any house-master, that 
such a state of things never ought to exist. Growing boys want 
good food, well cooked, and plenty of it; when one has a yearly 
account sent in of £150 to £200, one expects that one’s son shall 
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not be starved and obliged to supplement the food provided prac- 
tically by his father with money out of his pocket. I know 

from several boys, who have not complained at all, or I should 

often have turned a deaf ear to their wailings, that neither at 

breakfast nor dinner do they feel able to eat the food, because it 

is badly cooked. I have letters stating positive facts as to this 

from old boys of six well-known public schools. In two of these 

cases, for nearly two terms, the first two terms of school life, the 

boys never tasted a potato or a vegetable at all from beginning to 

end of term. There were a few potatoes and a few vegetables ; but 

they always had gone long before they reached the new boys. 

I know that two nephews of mine were provided regularly with 

breakfast money, that they might have something more than a. 
cup of coffee and a roll of bread and butter. And of course what 

they did, everyone else did in that house. You cannot lay down a 

hard and fast rule about schools, because in particular houses boys 
are thoroughly well fed. But I blame the unthinking and heedless. 
parent who is often so elated with the name ‘ Harrow,” ‘ Eton,” 
‘“* Charterhouse,’ that he thinks nothing too much to pay, and will 
stomach anything you please for the sake of the name. This vul- 
garism is an almost catholic propensity with the nowveauz riches ; 
it is not rarely seen in people who ought to know better. 

But yet egregiously mean and ungenerous. I thank heaven the 
nastiest thing in its way I ever heard a father say was—‘‘I do 
hope my boy will never get into the XI., and I shall tell him so; 
it will cost a lot money for him to go to matches.”” And this from 
a man who lived sumptuously. The whims of some are incre- 
dible. One wrote once: “If I had known that my boy would 
wear a high hat on Sundays, I should never have sent him to 
school.” This sort of parent is a great eye-sore. He is usually 
shockingly educated, and has not got the faintest idea of what is 
meant by education, by the training of a public school, or the 
feeling of esprit de corps which a public school inspires. This 
species of persons half whispers: ‘“‘I do hope not more than one 
in a bed”’; he supposes soap is thrown in; he tries to screw in 
reductions for brothers, and has a score of dexterous devices for 
decreasing an educational bill. As often as not this personage is 
stuffed with money, but he is firmly resolved to cut down educa- 
tional expenses with a firm hand. He takes no pains about the 
report of character and the faults of his boy, which are pointed 
out. This account shall be curtailed at all events; his account at 
the wine merchant’s shall not suffer. This penuriousness lasts 
while his boy is at a preparatory school, where he can play the petty 

bully at all; after that, Eton or Harrow for my lad. The multi- 
tude of flunkeys that there are in this line of life is appalling. 
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Ah, my masters, when will wisdom be learnt? When will it be 
understood that education, the training of the young life is a thing 
‘“‘ dear” in all senses, if so be that it be well and thoroughly done; 
and still more, that this pandering to indulgence and to the un- 
intellectual, sensual, mere animal life in public schools, is fatal, 
and is tending to destroy all capacity for hard intellectual work, 
and is drawing a hard and fast line of a most invidious nature 
between those who “sap” and those who do not ? The parent—the 
parent! Put the blame in the first instance on the right shoulders. 
Egregiously blind! It is a platitude that mothers think their 
daws nightingales, their geese swans. Who will find much blame 
with them for this touch of human nature? But the folly of 
many parents regarding the capacities of their children is truly 
astounding. Whatever they may think in the depths of their 
hearts, they might well not blurt out in the open. 

It so happened that one year two of my boys got Eton entrance 
scholarships. A lady, who had sent her boy to me for one term, 
met me and led me aside at a garden party, directly after. Her 
boy was without exception the most stupid and the most back- 
ward boy that I have ever met. He was already twelve years of 
age, and he could not decline Amo correctly. ‘‘ I was so glad,” this 
worthy lady said, ‘‘ to see those successes at Eton in the paper the 
other day.” I responded suitably. ‘‘I have been writing to dear 
Charlie,” she added, “and telling him his father and I quite 
expect him to get an Eton scholarship. Now, when do you think 
he will be ready to try? Next year—or is that too early?” With 
the greatest suavity I answered her that scholarships do not grow 
on every blackberry bush, and that Charles came very late and 
very backward to school, and that Eton scholarships were very 
difficult, and so forth. Everything, in short, but the blunt truth, 
that her boy was a blockhead—which he was. But she didn’t see 
it. She went away, I am convinced, from that garden feeling that 
I did not understand her boy. That is a very common grievance, 
“They do not understand my boy”; and when once a parent is 
thoroughly possessed with this demon, I defy anything short of a 
divine power to expel it. My good parent, if you could only see 
without the beam in your eye, you would understand that you look 
on your offspring with eyes at times jaundiced, at times partly 
blinded with various sentiments, and that you are not a very 
accurate judge. The head-master ought to be impartial first. 
Surely he will be that, if nothing else ; he will be wishful to see 
the best, and not the worst, of your boy; he is not swayed by any 
ulterior motives. Finally, the carelessness of many parents is 
only on a par with their indulgence. They will pamper their boy, 
indulge his every whim ; indeed, only a little while ago a lady 
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said to me, ‘‘ My two little darlings tell me there is such little 
variety in the food. They both have such taste in food. They are so 
fond of meringues ; Georgy had four the night before he left home.” 
‘‘They have such taste for food.’”’ Great Scot! or great Zeus, or 
whatever adjuration is every way proper, are our boys between 
eleven and twelve going to develop ‘‘ taste in eating and drink- 
ing” ? Now, these self-same parents will frequently ask for their 
boys to have an exeat during each term. The exeat comes; the 
boy is stuffed to overtlowing, till even his “ taste’ in eating must 
be demoralized. He returns with a sick headache and unable to 
settle down to his school-life for two or three days. And all this 
because the selfish parent will not forego the pleasure of seeing the 
child, though in his heart or her heart they know that it is not a 
good nor a wise proceeding. Now, everybody knows how easily 
infection is caught in a school; with what painful difficulty it is 
shaken off, even if it can be got rid of. A large proportion of pre- 
paratory schools wisely demand a health certificate before the boy 
returns; but it is surprising how often this is evaded or forgotten 
by the parent. The parent thereby exposes his own child or the 
children of others, as well as the school, to imminent peril. I have 
known a case of a well-known school in the Midlands, which was 
nearly ruined by the carelessness of parents, aided and abetted by 
a scandalously negligent doctor, who sent a child back without 
proper care, ana without warning. 

My practical advice to parents is as follows—they can follow it 
or shirk it as they please: (a) Be most careful in the selection of the 
first school. It is really infinitely more important to choose very care- 
fully the first school than to secure a good public school. The pre- 
paratory, if a boy goes to it young, is the most important time of a 
boy’s life. If he leaves it, a sound, pure, truthful, manly Christian 
gentleman, it is almost certain that he will continue to be the 
same during his public school career. Schoolmasters as a rule do 
not come in for much applause in print. That is immaterial. 

Much, most of the best work in the country is done by men 
who do not figure so often as Messrs. Healy, Tillett, and that 
genus. But one of the profession, justly esteemed, viz. the present 
head-master of Harrow, gave what I believe to be only merited 
praise in May of this year, when he wrote in the Contemporary 
Review, “ The public schools owe an incalculable debt to the moral 
and intellectual care of the private schoolmasters.”’ And I would 
say at the outset to the parent, do not be led away by the 
splendour, the luxury, the fashion, of the preparatory school. 
The large fashionable preparatory school has its day; it is having 
it now. I remember a very well-known one, where an Irish lord, 
or a Scotch lord—at any rate he was not an English lord, and I 
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know I have seen his name in the bankruptcy court—was kept on 
at least a year after the usual age, that his name might swell the 
ranks. He used to dole out cigars to the masters ; he was always 
sent for when the head-master’s wife had afternoon tea with her 
visitors, in order to afford ‘‘ sport,” after the wont of Samson. 
These large preparatory schools are admirable to their heads ; but 
they are great errors to everybody else. Mr. Welldon is quite 
right on this score. “They (these preparatory schools) are 
becoming too large; for it is the essential advantage of such a 
school, that every boy is personally known not to some master in 
the school, but to the head-master, who teaches and watches him, 
and who supplies in the organization of his school a natural 
medium between the home and the great public school. It is 
difficult to see any gain, it is easy enough to see serious drawbacks 
in preparatory schools of large size.” This advice should be 
carefully weighed by parents in the selection of the first school. 

(b) When your boy is at school, whether a preparatory or a public 
school, interest yourself in his life, and support the school with 
all your might and main. There is the education of the holidays 
equally as of the term. Ifa boy sees there is one code of morality 
at school, and another—a far laxer one—at home, his sense of 
right and wrong becomes confused, and it is like enough that the 
contrast will prejudice him against the purer, better morality of 
the school. While the boy is at school, it should be your aim to 
know what he isdoing. No head-master, who is worth his salt, is 
otherwise than pleased to co-operate with the parent; he is only 
too glad to notice the interest of the parent in all matters of 
school detail. And in the matter of reports, if the head-master’s 
report is candid, even severe, and hides no blemishes and faults, 
the parent owes it as a duty both to the master and the boy to 
point this out clearly to his son, and to manifest himself as back- 
ing up the master in all such respects. Laxity about school 
reports has a bad effect; it makes the boy indifferent. It is idle to 
plead that one has no time “to go into these things ” ; if there is 
time to get children, there is surely time to take pains to educate 
them. The holidays, if merely a time for indulgence, will undo 
all the good of the school; mere good-nature will be only a cloak 
for selfishness and dislike to true energy. 

(c) Parents would be wise if they resisted exeats. If a parent 
goes to the school, sees his boy, trots him about for four or five 
hours, and leaves him with a warm grasp of the hand and half a 
sovereign, the boy is not hereby discouraged towards the school 
discipline. But two or three days’ absence at home is a terrible 
drawback ; and I cannot conceive why the head-masters of the 
chief public schools do not veto the proceeding once for all. In 
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the exeat there is every natural desire to indulge the boy to the 
top of his bent, as the time is so short: he returns to school not 
better, nor wiser, than he left it, but finding it impossible to 
*‘ settle down ”’ for a week. 

These remarks are made in no Pharisaical spirit; they have 
not the recommendation of suggesting anything original. But it 
is presumed that many parents do not recognize that they them- 
selves form a very serious obstacle to true education, and that the 
question is not solved by putting out a certain amount of £ s. d., 
and entrusting a boy to other hands for three-quarters of the year. 
I hope, sincerely, that no one reading this diatribe touching 
parents will impiously exclaim with the young Prince of Denmark, 
‘* My father ! methinks I see my father.”’ We have it on the same 
authority, ‘‘ It is a wise father that knows his own child;” let us 
only hope that no over-wise child will herein recognize his own 
proper sire. But let the sires—and the mothers too—look to it 
that they know themselves. 
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Tue schoolmaster has now been abroad for so many years that, 
practically, all those who are liable are by this time gathered into 
his capacious and far-reaching net. Some few, indeed, such as the 
misguided offspring of the gipsy and the bargee, have hitherto 
contrived to elude his vigilance; the nomadic proclivities of the 
one, and the silent highway traversed by the other, have as yet 
baffled his myrmidons. But, roughly speaking, even as in the 
days of the Roman Emperor the decree went forth that all the 
world should be taxed, so with ourselves has it long since been 
ordained, and carried into effect, that all the world should be 
educated—and taxed to boot. What are somewhat arrogantly or 
ignorantly called the working classes, as though their superiors in 
the social scale sat perennially twiddling their thumbs, need 
henceforth take no thought for their children’s intellectual welfare. 
They have no longer any choice in the matter, for schooling is 
now as compulsory as vaccination, and, for the greater part of the 
community, almost as cheap. We are even threatened with a 
system of education which shall be absolutely free—free, that is, for 
all save the longsuffering ratepayer, who will have ultimately, in one 
shape or another, to pay for it. Meanwhile, the schoolmaster has 
not by any means confined his attention exclusively to the in- 
struction of the poor. Under his auspices the tuition of girls 
whose parents represent the professional element in the country 
has been revolutionized, while for boys it is no longer a question of 
choosing a good school, but of choosing the best among some 
hundreds, all of which appear to the layman to be equally good. 
Whether this intellectual activity, whatever the class concerned, is 
on the whole productive of a nearer approach than heretofore to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, is another matter 
altogether. The fact remains that high pressure of all educational 
valves is the order of the day, and if, in this case, vox populi 
prove to be also vox Dei, so much the better for all interested 
parties. It is neither the wisdom nor the value of the intellectual 
curriculum now prevailing which it is proposed to discuss in this 
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No man of any discernment who has reached that debatable 
period of life which has been called the old age of youth and the 
youth of old age, can have failed to mark the rapidity with which 
schools, preparatory and public, have increased in this country ; 
not merely schools for the benefit of the artizan’s children or 
the navvy’s, though these, indeed, are now so many that, in the 
London district at all events, they have perceptibly altered the 
landscape. We may take an honest pride in them, for all of 
us who are householders are privileged, not to say compelled, to 
contribute to their erection and support. But there is another 
class of building, no less devoted to the instruction of youth, but 
which appeals to, and, as we shall presently see, is very hand- 
somely maintained by, men who do not earn a weekly wage, and 
are therefore, often very erroneously, considered to be better off 
than those whose purse is replenished every Saturday. These 
are the preparatory schools, which feed those greater seminaries 
for which England has been famous during the last three or four 
centuries. They are, for the most part, transitory establishments, 
started by some young University man, possibly possessed of no 
special aptitude for teaching, but having a very fair eye to the 
main chance, and able to foresee in this employment not only a 
highly respectable profession, but also an excellent investment for 
any capital with which he may enter upon the battle of life. 
Looking warily around he will bide his time, and probably make 
his first important move by becoming assistant to one who 
already carries on such a school. In the course of nature his 
principal will retire, for a consideration, and he will step into a 
ready-made concern. As a matter of fact, it will be found that 
very few preparatory schools descend from father to son, or even 
remain in the same family at all for more than a single gene- 
ration. But this, of course, is a mere accident, to which every 
kind of business is more or less prone. In some respects, how- 
ever, they are distinctly more fortunate than the generality of 
speculative ventures. The raw material upon which their vitality 
depends is produced in constantly growing abundance. They fall 
usually into competent hands, and, with the few exceptions which 
are necessary to prove the rule, are excellently managed. The 
teaching is the best of its kind, the boys are well treated, the 
experience gained both in work and social amenities is an admir- 
able prelude to what will be encountered later on at the public 
school. They have, in short, but one serious fault—they are too 
costly. 

Let us take the case of a country parson fat the present day, 
with three sons. He himself belongs to a class which, perhaps, 
in a higher degree than any other, has contributed to the scholar- 
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ship of the land. He naturally desires to see the traditions of 
his order continued, as far as their education goes, in his own 
children. But he has no private means, tithe is reduced and very 
difficult to collect even in its pitifully attenuated shape, and he has 
neither leisure nor, it may be, ability to teach his boys himself. 
Finally, he dwells many miles from a good day-school. He would 
fain see his sons comfortably placed on some good scholastic 
“foundation.” The advertisement sheet of his daily paper, or his 
Guardian, tells him of many such foundation scholarships 
periodically vacant. His common sense tells him with equal 
plainness that, unless he can send them for two or three years to 
a first-class preparatory school, they will not have the remotest 
chance of competing successfully for these prizes. Three such 
years for three such boys will cost him, as prices rule now-a-days, 
not a penny less, from first to last, than £900—he will be lucky to 
get off under a cool thousand; added to which there is always the 
risk of ultimate failure. What is he todo? His neighbour the 
squire, who is as prosperous as Polycrates, and all whose ancestors 
together have never been guilty of perpetrating a single copy of 
elegiacs, has also, let us suppose, a similar trio to dispose of. He 
gives them the best possible preliminary teaching that money can 
buy, and has the satisfaction perhaps of seeing them one after 
another elected on the foundation of public schools, with the result 
that their further education costs him next to nothing. Meanwhile, 
he of the vicarage must either make up his mind to an inferior 
training for his sons, which is to him a meal of gall and wormwood, 
or he must pinch himself and the rest of the family, or even 
run into hopeless debt also, in order that they may be educated 
in conformity with his own prejudices and social standing. 
Herein is illustrated one of the defects in our system of educating 
what, for lack of a more distinctive title, must be called gentle- 
men’s sons. The whole process is too expensive, but especially 
the opening chapter, in which the children of straitened and 
wealthy parents are alike entered for a prize which, in fairness, 
should be open only to the former, at any rate so far as the 
monetary result is concerned. The honour might still be bestowed 
where it is due, but the eleemosynary appendage ought certainly 
to be restricted to those whose parents can conscientiously plead 
in forma pauperis. As things are, the poor gentleman’s son, even 
when he is lucky enough to be elected on a foundation, has already 
cost his father so much that the relief now experienced is shorn 
of half its charm. But it is wholly intolerable to be unsuccessful 
oneself, and at the same time to see the pecuniary comfort, so 
earnestly sought, going where it will never be appreciated. The 
same faulty principle is maintained in elections to scholarships at 
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the University. There are, it is true, some few the candidates for 
which must prove to the satisfaction of the college that they stand 
in need of support in order to obtain a University degree. But in 
the great majority there is no such limitation; there is a limit of 
age, and nothing more. Whereas, if the wishes of pious founders, 
to say nothing of the dictates of common sense, were faithfully 
observed, the distinction would be kept ‘‘ open,” while the intrinsic 
value would be reserved for really indigent cases. It is already so 
with regard to fellowships, which cannot be held together with a 
private income of more than a certain figure. It seems unreason- 
able that a millionaire should be eligible for a scholarship, both 
the glory and the guineas of it, and be prevented by the amount 
of his private means from holding a fellowship a few years after- 
wards. Parents ought to be called upon to make a declaration, 
before their sons enter for a scholarship examination, whether at 
a public school or at one of the Universities, that the annual 
income about to be competed for is absolutely necessary for educa- 
tional ends, or that they will be satisfied with the honour, and are 
prepared to leave the hard cash to those whose circumstances 
require it, which in all probability was the founder’s object also. 
There would thus be a division of scholarships into ‘ actual” 
and “honorary’’; no one would be injured, while, on the other 
hand, boys who enjoy the happy combination of money and brains 
would no longer stand in the light of those others, a far more 
numerous class, who possess none of the former and only a fair 
share of the latter of those desirable characteristics. 

The preparatory schools, now so liberally represented all over 
England, but more especially in the home and southern counties, 
occupy a place in scholastic economy which in former years was 
almost wholly ignored. There were plenty of private tutors, but 
they did not, as a rule, receive small boys. They were men who, 
like Arnold, had distinguished themselves at Oxford or Cambridge, 
had married and thereby vacated their fellowships, and were now 
waiting the course of events. In the meantime, it was both 
interesting and profitable to coach a few promising young men 
who, for one reason or another, could not be kept at school. 
Little boys in those days were commonly taught by their sisters’ 
governess, with perhaps some supplementary aid from the curate ; 
those whose parents were wealthy had their own resident tutors. 
The public school was entered at a much earlier age than at 
present. No sensible person will deny that, on the whole, the 
modern arrangement is greatly to be preferred, if it can be com- 
fortably paid for. But the preparatory establishments which have 
supplanted the governesses, curates, and house-tutors, are per- 
fectly independent in the matter of terms. It is because they 
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have come to be reckoned indispensable that they do, most of 
them, such an excellent trade. For a trade it emphatically is, 
and a highly speculative one until a name has been won, when it 
becomes at once very lucrative, and the anxiety as to keeping up 
numbers vanishes, or, in any case, is much diminished. No one 
grudges the proprietors their handsome profits, which, after all, 
are the result of careful calculation, and are often gained at the 
expense of no little vexation of spirit in the early stages of their 
career. And, even when well floated, a property of this nature is 
not kept going without periods of worry and apprehension. A 
school may so easily get a bad name, perhaps quite undeserved, 
on account, let us say, of illness or supposed mismanagement in 
details of discipline ; and then, if it is not ruined past praying for, 
it takes years to recover itself. It means, too, the investment of 
capital, possibly the borrowing and repayment of that capital, and 
the working expenses are sometimes heavy, though not so heavy as 
is popularly supposed, and certainly not commensurate, from a 
business standpoint, with the high fees demanded and obtained. 
This, however, is a mere matter of finance, and every man is 
entitled to make as large a profit as he legitimately can. Again, 
the work, after a few years, is apt to pall; crambe repetita, when it 
takes the form of gerund-grinding, is a good deal worse than 
toujours perdrix. The bright, clever boys are removed to a higher 
sphere precisely when their lessons are becoming pleasant to their 
teachers and themselves. It is of course possible te watch their 
subsequent progress with pride and something akin to a feeling of 
proprietorship ; but the reflection will also force itself upon the 
*‘ preparatory” master that, at best, he is but a teacher of rudi- 
ments. If he has not forgotten his Hesiod, he may indeed console 
himself with the maxim that ‘‘ the half is more than the whole,” or 
with that modified form of it, ‘‘ the beginning is more than half the 
whole”; yet he returns always to the indisputable fact that he does 
the drudgery and others win the praise. He may be the Paul, and 
therefore the real foundation of the success, but Paul’s work is 
always considered very tame beside that of Apollos. But per- 
haps we wrong him in supposing that he takes this inseparable 
accident of his profession to heart. Though, for the most part, 
well up to his work, he is seldom a really ripe scholar, and could 
not carry his pupils very far beyond the point at which they 
actually part company. Let us, then, wish him well, with his 
gerunds, his three months’ holiday and his £100 per annum (often 
much more) per head. 

Dismissing now the preliminary canter at the preparatory school 
and the vexed question of foundation scholarships, let us follow a 
boy of average ability, the son of middle-class parents, to the 
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public school. His father is a man of moderate income, but able 
with care to pay his way and educate his family on the recognized 
lines. He has already grumbled pretty loudly at the serious out- 
lay involved in this particular son’s early schooling. Being a 
gentleman of*somewhat antiquated notions, he has felt it a little 
odd that he should have paid for the board and instruction of a lad 
twelve years of age about half as much again as would have been 
earned during a similar period by a curate, or a sub-lieutenant in 
the army or navy, and about twice as much as is usually paid for 
the first few years to a junior clerk in a city merchant’s office. He 
does not take it amiss that his boy has gained no scholarship ; 
though a University man, he took no honours himself, and he will 
be satisfied if his sons after him obtain pass degrees; he merely 
wishes them to have the ordinary English gentleman’s education. 
But it undoubtedly staggers him somewhat to realise that this 
child has already cost him £300 for twenty-seven months, clothes, 
pocket-money, and holiday expenses not included. His wife, who 
is well aware of the prime cost of providing plain food for a large 
number, imparts to him certain statistics, which drive him to the 
conclusion that private schoolmastering, if monotonous, must be a 
decidedly remunerative occupation. However, now that the boy 
is proceeding to an establishment of ancient and ample endowment, 
which boasts a number of supervising governors, and where pre- 
sumably there can be no opportunity of gratifying a taste for filthy 
lucre, he flatters himself that here at any rate he will get his 
money’s worth, and be subjected to no exorbitant demands. Our 
great public schools, of which all the world is so proud, surely do 
not countenance extortion. In his previous experience of school- 
bills he has resented, but none the less has been compelled to 
humour, the practice of requiring the terminal payment in ad- 
vance. He has argued, but in vain, that he himself has never re- 
ceived prepayment of his tithes, or his clients’ fees, or his rents, or 
his dividends, as the case may be; and he has been quite unable to 
understand why an exception should be made in favour of school- 
masters. He regards it asa slur on his honour or his solvency. 
None of the other persons from whom he makes purchases would 
dream of being so peremptory. Nor would he, on his part, dream 
of paying his lawyer, his bailiff, or even his curate, beforehand. 
The ready-money system has his warm approval, but not the sys- 
tem of drawing a cheque before the goods are to hand. The 
pleasing illusion that it will be otherwise at the public school is 
very soon and very rudely dispelled. The rule, he finds, is hard 
and fast. Before his son has set foot in the place, in any case, 
before he has been there more than a very few days, the inevitable 
demand reaches him, and there is no redress. It may be in- 
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convenient at that moment to find the money, or it may merely 
grate on his notion of what is equitable; it matters not what it 
may be—he has to pay, and that forthwith. 

But before arriving at this interesting stage he must already 
have decided a momentous question. He is well aware, of course, 
that most public schools are split up into “houses,” but it is 
something quite new to him to learn that the charges vary accord- 
ing to the house. It smacks of the ridiculous, he thinks, that 
they should not be uniform, for he cannot for the life of him elicit 
in what respect one building, or the entertainment it affords, is 
superior to the next. Later on, indeed, strange revelations are 
whispered into his ear, which enable him to range them in their 
proper order, from the school-boy point of view, as correctly as his 
son. But for the present he is bewildered, and knows not how to 
determine to whose tutelage he will consign him. Having at 
length, by dint of anxious inquiry, arrived at a decision, he may 
be politely informed that the gentleman whose Penates he has 
selected has no vacancy. By this time he is inclined to improve 
on Mercutio’s execration, and cry, ‘‘ A plague on all your houses!” 
In the end, perhaps, the boy has to be lodged in a house which, 
for this reason or that, turns out afterwards to be anything but 
popular, and therefore always well provided with vacant beds. 

There is doubtless much to be said for the custom, now hal- 
lowed by time if not by experience, of dividing great schools into a 
number of boarding-houses. It gives increased facility for attend- 
ing to the comfort of the boys; a house-master, if so disposed, 
may influence very favourably the thirty or more! young minds 
committed to his charge. It is possible to keep up, on occasion, 
some semblance of home life; and it provides a boy with a re- 
sponsible person to whom in all emergencies he has a right to 
appeal. There are instances on record in which “old boys” have 
referred in after years in most affectionate terms to their house- 
masters. But, on the other hand, the plan is open to grave objec- 
tions. The public school is in danger of becoming an aggregate 
of private schools, with a good many of their attendant disabilities, 
though without their advantage of being complete in themselves. 
There may be a kind of house-patriotism, but there can be little or 
no esprit de corps in a form the members of which meet, as a form, 
only in the class-room. Then, again, and this is an infinitely 
graver consideration, while manners are possibly improved in a 
“house,” morals have a far better chance in the big dormitory. 
Morality’s best friend, at all events at school, is publicity. 
** Educatio puerorum maximam diligentiam desiderat,” says wise 
old Seneca ; and there are things more important than even fami- 
liarity with Greek plays or a good style in Latin prose. Another 
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obvious flaw in the system is that of the variation in fees and 
accommodation. It does not by any means follow, in respect of 
boarding-houses, that, because the fees are high, the living is 
high also, or, indeed, that cost and comfort are necessarily cor- 
relative. But even were this universally the case, it would 
surely be a very doubtful gain, and one altogether out of har- 
mony with the levelling spirit of the age. Fellow-commoners 
have disappeared from our Universities, where now the privilege of 
dining, while yet an undergraduate, at the high table, in return for 
payment of double fees, is practically unknown. At schools, how- 
ever, it is especially desirable that no sliding scale of creature 
comforts be permitted, and where there are four or five different 
establishments this is inevitable. 

But the most offensive, and even degrading, feature of the 
house-system is that it turns men whose profession is that of 
pastors and masters into licensed victuallers. They are not, 
indeed, expected to keep open house within certain hours, to 
close at eleven, or to serve bond fide travellers during the other- 
wise prohibited intervals on Sunday. Perhaps they might be 
called, with more accuracy, caterers or contractors. Howsoever 
we choose to denominate them, it is certain that they must devote 
no little time and no small attention to considerations which 
ought to be, and strictly are, outside their legitimate province. 
The proprietor of a private school embarks before the eyes of all 
men upon a commercial venture, his primary object being to make 
a livelihood. He has no old traditions to keep up, and is fet- 
tered by no statutes or regulations. His terms are what he 
himself has fixed, and the salary which he pays his assistants may 
be more or less than he receives as the yearly dues of one boy. 
His business, like every business, is begun as something of a spe- 
culation; if things go well with him, in a little while he finds 
himself at the head of a prosperous undertaking, from which the 
element of risk has been happily eliminated. He is, in fact, essen- 
tially a private character, whose pains and profits are nobody’s 
concern save his own. The assistant-master in a public school 
stands upon a different footing altogether. He represents a great 
foundation which has stood, honoured and beloved, it may be for 
centuries, a foundation of which the aim is to educate, in the 
narrow sense of Latin and Greek, and also in its broader and 
better meaning, but to which the idea of making a profit is 
utterly foreign. The soul and the intellect constitute his proper 
sphere. He is not debarred from betraying an interest in the body, 
especially if he have a taste for cricket and football, and it may 
well fall to his share to supervise the arrangements made by the 
board of governors for his pupils’ fare and housing. To supervise, 
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but not himself to provide. He ought to be above all suspicion 
of making money, beyond his recognised stipend, out of those in 
whom it is his duty to inculcate, among other things, an abhor- 
rence of all greed and grasping. It ought never to be in the 
power of parents or boys to say that his ménage is conducted on 
cheese-paring lines. Moreover, for his own sake, it is clearly in- 
judicious that his mind should be burdened with vulgar details of 
housekeeping. It may be said that these matters are relegated to 
a wife or a matron; but much must still remain for himself to de- 
termine and calculate, and he, in any case, it is into whose pocket 
the profit eventually flows. He ought to be paid entirely, and paid 
handsomely, by the authorities who are responsible for the finan- 
cial administration of the school; in his own person he should 
have no monetary interest whatever in the charges for board and 
lodging. Those charges should be uniform, and all should be fed 
and lodged alike ; then, and not till then, shall we hear the last of 
the odious comparison now so often instituted during the holidays 
between the liberal soul of A and the niggard hand of B. 

The practice, however, is too deeply rooted and pays too well to 
encourage any hope of its early abolition or even modification, 
for now, as ever, lucri bonus est odor ex re qudlibet. We must 
take it as we find it, and pass on to another idiosyncrasy of 
modern school management. It is, in truth, only another aspect 
of the same question. Everyone with the least pretension to 
cynicism must have commented, inwardly or to others, a hundred 
times at least on the comparative cost of food for the mind and 
food for the body. Teachers of all kinds are, as a general rule, 
very badly paid; but when we come to compare the charge which 
is made for board with that which is demanded for tuition at a 
public school, the contrast becomes highly edifying and ridiculous. 
It is not_an extravagant estimate to place the average boarding- 
house charge for the year (of less than nine months usually) at 
£75 ; it would not be difficult to find instances in which a parent 
would think himself exceedingly fortunate to get off on those terms, 
while, on the other hand, in some few cases, it may be somewhat 
less. It must be remembered that we are contemplating all first- 
grade public schools, not merely those eight or nine which are 
almost part of English history, but the hundred, more or less, 
whose most promising boys win scholarships at the University. 
Here the average cost of tuition may be put at £25. So, then, 
we pay just thrice as much for the bodily nutriment of our sons 
as we do for the mental. The £25 goes to the school account; 
the £75 to the house-master’s. It would at least be a fairer 
arrangement to divide the £100 equally, and assign £50 to body 
and £50 to mind. 
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For, in a house of thirty boys, the profit, at the rate of £75, 
cannot be less than 40 per cent. All housekeepers know that a 
large number can be kept at a much less proportionate cost than 
a small; the price of almost everything is greatly reduced ‘‘ on 
taking a quantity.” Butter, for example, is then bought, not by 
the pound but by the firkin, mutton not by the joint but by con- 
tract, and so on. It is not necessary to go into culinary details. 
The fees, too, are paid in advance, while the tradesmen’s bills may 
be settled at the end of each term. No doubt there is a heavy 
rent, together with rates and taxes, to be met, several servants 
must be maintained, and in the winter a good many coals will be 
burnt. On the other hand, thirty at £75 means £2,250 per 
annum, and for at least one quarter of the year there are no boys 
to be fed or lodged. It would be interesting, at any rate, to know 
at what figure a house-master, so circumstanced, is accustomed to 
return his income for the benefit of Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 
Were his salary doubled, or even trebled, it would, peradventure, 
not reach the total which he is able to net by judiciously keeping 
house. When he has seen his little flock safely off the pre- 
mises, and the thirty cheques have all been duly received and 
acknowledged, with how complacent a chuckle must he (if a classi- 
cal soul) repeat to himself, sotto voce, the comfortable Horatian 
sentiment :— 

At mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in arca. 
Nevertheless, we can well believe that there are many who would 
be glad, could they but otherwise make a sufficient income, to be 
relieved of all the petty worries which attend the care of other 
people’s bodies. In spite of themselves, they are forced to make 
money by letting rooms and providing dinners, a trade which, 
when not associated with something loftier, we are all inclined to 
hold rather cheap. But, unhappily, there is no means whereby 
a@ young master can so improve his financial position as to be 
able to marry, save that of eagerly seizing, at the first op- 
portunity, a vacant “house.” This step once gained, he is at 
least safe for the future from money anxieties, unless, indeed, the 
sudden and substantial increase of this world’s goods cause him 
to lose his head, and with it the power of adjusting himself grace- 
fully to his newly-found prosperity. Probably he would have been 
a nobler and more contented man had his salary been doubled 
and himself spared the anxieties, richly gilded though they be, 
of a house-master. 

Both paterfamilias and his son have their grievances, and con- 
sequent grumbles. The former sometimes ill brooks what he calls 
the inordinate prolixity of the latter’s holidays. With a respite 
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in summer of eight weeks, at Christmas of four or five, and at 
Easter of three, nearly one-third of the whole year is accounted 
for. It is said that the nature of their work makes, for masters 
and pupils alike, these long spells of repose absolutely necessary. 
Oddly enough, in other countries the vacations are nothing like so 
long, and yet no serious harm is known to have resulted. Do 
English teachers and boys, then, so overwork their brains during 
term-time, and toil so much more insatiably than foreigners, that 
more than three months’ complete rest is medically needful in 
the course of a year? If so, why should not the masters of 
Board Schools, whose duties must be at least as wearing, be 
equally considered? When, as not rarely happens, after some 
five or six years of this treatment, paterfamilias discovers that 
his son must still go to a private tutor, in order to compete 
in a public examination with any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess, he begins to think that perhaps the cry of the overworked 
was, after all, a trifle too loud to be genuine. He finds it 
distinctly difficult to be convinced that this, of all the pro- 
fessions, needs so much relaxation, or that his son who, a year 
after leaving school, will consider himself well off with an an- 
nual month, meanwhile luxuriates in from twelve to fifteen 
weeks. And then the amount of the school-bills crosses his 
mind. It has certainly been a good deal to pay for a school 
year of less than nine months. But he sees no remedy. School- 
masters are so powerful a league that it is useless to war against 
them—they have us on the hip. What does the world know, say 
they, of the strain involved by a whole term’s learning and teach- 
ing? Most of us have never taught, and many of us learnt but 
little during our nonage; therefore we discreetly remain speech- 
less. Only in the bosom of our families, or among friends as 
ignorant as ourselves, do we now and again venture to air the 
grievance. If our doctor’s method displease us we go for advice 
elsewhither ; we can even shift our allegiance altogether, and 
betake ourselves in dudgeon to the globules of homeopathy, the 
wet sheets of hydropathy, or the infinite possibilities of massage. 
Not so with the archididascalus or the magister informator ; he and 
his kind form so strong and close a borough, in the view they 
take of holidays, that it is mere waste of labour to expostulate or 
apply elsewhere; their union is more mighty than that of the 
dockers and coal-heavers, for they have practically no blacklegs in 
the trade. 

School-boys’ grievances, on the other hand, usually centre in the 
article of food; they are quite content to leave the holidays as 
they are. Nor do the bills trouble them, though they very soon 
get to know what sum is paid for their maintenance, and some- 
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times express a very decided opinion that the cheer is not as good 
as it ought to be for the money. They are notorious grumblers on 
this head, and thus rarely gain credence, their rosy cheeks and 
well-developed bicipital muscles proving, as a rule, conclusively 
that at any rate they are fed liberally and upon nourishing fare. 
Still, it is a subject upon which even the most taciturn among 
them are wont to wax so eloquent that one cannot help suspecting, 
with the light shed by one’s own early reminiscences, that there 
may be some shadow of foundation for a murmur which has made 
itself heard, if not heeded, time out of mind. The price paid for 
board and lodging ought, one would think, to ensure unimpeach- 
able examples of both. Food may be good and plentiful, and yet 
be set before us in a shape or a condition which does not tend to 
provoke an appetite. Boys, though commonly regarded as omni- 
vorous animals, incapable of a nice distinction, are in reality very 
shrewd and discriminating in this matter. They are apt, too, to 
contrast the dinner-table at home, albeit perhaps very plainly pro- 
vided, with that of the boarding-house, and not without serious pre- 
judice to the latter. Certainly, contributing what they do, through 
their fathers, to the housekeeping expenses, they have a right to 
expect at least as much comfort and as good cookery as the 
majority of them experience in the holidays. Nay, are they not 
entitled to the freshest of butter, the sweetest of bread, the juiciest 
of meat and vegetables, the most toothsome puddings that the wit 
of cook can devise? Whereas, instead of living in such a paradise 
as this bill of fare would imply, they raise a frequent chorus of 
disapproval in respect of every item. The young of the human 
species may be what gardeners, speaking of certain plants, call 
“gross feeders,” but they are perfectly competent to pronounce an 
opinion when the butter is what Mr. Toole has immortalized as 
“best Dosset,” the bread sour and stale, the meat on a par with 
Dr. Johnson’s famous leg of mutton, and the puddings “‘ stodge.” 
Let us hope that there are few houses against which all the counts 
of this heavy indictment may be fairly laid. They are assuredly 
fewer than in the days of Mr. Squeers. For breakfast it is not 
the custom to regale boys at public schools on any other eatables 
than bread and butter; when anything more substantial is re- 
quired it becomes an “extra,” one alas! of the many. The 
charge is generally at the rate of a shilling a day, and it is 
now and again a topic of grim computation, when the terminal ” 
account arrives with its usual punctuality, what change there may 
be every morning out of that coin after the boy has been fur- 
nished with one or other of the following alternatives, to wit, 


an egg, a herring, two sausages, or a slice of depressingly cold 
meat. 
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One of the things which strikes a freshman first and most 
forcibly on taking his seat in a college hall is the great improve- 
ment, as compared with the school usage, in the manner of serving 
his dinner. There is greater variety, to begin with, and dishes 
are sent to table in a style which, while simple enough, does not 
make him ashamed to ask a friend to dine with him. When he 
comes to pay his “ battels,”” he is surprised to find that his eating 
and drinking cost very much the same both at school and Uni- 
versity. The problem is not solved until at last it dawns upon 
him that at Oxford and Cambridge profit is not the main, or even 
a prominent, consideration. But afterwards, if he become a house- 
master himself, he falls as it were instinctively into the old ways 
of his predecessors; and so the merry game is carried on from 
generation to generation. With a few years’ practice he develops 
into so clever a manager that he can tell to a fraction what the 
loss or gain of a single pupil means to him at the end of his three 
financial terms. But he sometimes forgets that other people may 
be as great adépts as himself in this particular branch of arith- 
metic. Moreover, he occasionally evinces a lordly disregard of 
small sums, as affecting a parent, though we very rarely catch him 
cheating himself. A rigorously complete wardrobe, for example, 
is required with each boy at the beginning of term, and yet it is a 
source of never-ending wonder to the home authorities that so 
much has been apparently found necessary in the way of repairs 
during the twelve or fourteen weeks, at the outside, which in these 
days take the place of the old “ half.” It seems incredible, for 
instance, that a boy can wear out so many pairs of boots; and an 
uncomfortable suspicion is now and then engendered that the 
repairs of the whole ‘‘ house” are lumped together and then 
charged, in equal proportions, to the several boarders or to 
a selection of them. We are willing to pay a fair, or even a 
more than fair, sum for the legitimate expenditure incurred on 
behalf of our offspring; as things are, we dare not even protest 
against a boarding fee which, as we and our wives are agreed, 
must leave a very magnificent margin, far beyond any poor 
profits that accrue from our own humble investments; but we 
do raise a feeble remonstrance when we are called upon to liquidate 
the liability involved in the mending of Brown’s nether garments 
or the cobbling of the clod-hopping boots of Jones. Those of us, 
that is to say, to whom shillings are an object of careful solici- 
tude ; to the wealthy, of course, such minor discrepancies are a 
matter of no moment whatever, unless, which is seldom the case, 
they care to trouble themselves about the principle, or want of 
it, thus painfully illustrated. 

For some reason best known to themselves, booksellers for many 
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years past have been able to sell their wares, in most cases, at a 
discount of 25 per cent. on the published price. It would be un- 
charitable to hint that this discount is first added, and then osten- 
tatiously taken off, in order to delude purchasers into the belief that 
when they buy a book they get it for one-quarter less money than 
they might reasonably have expected to give for it. Be this as it 
may, the bookselling trade seems to flourish, notwithstanding the 
generous abatement now almost universally made to the public. As 
regards school-books, a still more liberal arrangement is made, for 
they are usually supplied in quantity, and a corresponding further 
reduction in price is allowed. But in the bill we find that, whether 
provided by the school authorities or purchased from the recog- 
nized school bookseller, they are charged at the publisher’s issuing 
price, and the parent is thus mulcted in a number of small sums, 
the payment of which he might well be excused. This practice 
is possibly not invariable, but it is at any rate so frequent that 
the attention of fathers who chance to be none too rich may well 
be directed to it. Let them bear in mind that, in the case of 
school-books supplied at the school itself, even the deduction of 
the usual 25 per cent. discount leaves a very respectable profit—for 
somebody. 

The education of both boys and girls, especially in the middle 
and professional classes of society, has now reached a point at 
which it may be contemplated with no little pride. The range of 
subjects taught has been enormously extended since, let us say, 
Darwin’s school-days. In his autobiographical chapter he says of 
Shrewsbury School, one of the most famous in the land, ‘‘ Nothing 
could have been worse for the development of my mind than Dr. 
Butler’s school, as it was strictly classical, nothing else being 
taught, except a little ancient geography and history. The school, 
as a means of education to me, was simply a blank.’ All this 
has been changed ; both at schools and places of higher instruction 
there is ample scope in this age for almost every conceivable 
phase of inclination or genius. What is more, the very best 
teaching that the country affords is to be had at an extremely 
moderate rate, too moderate, indeed, in some places, as it has 
been the aim of the foregoing pages to demonstrate. The school- 
master’s dignity would be vastly enhanced were he adequately re- 
munerated for his strictly professional labours, and not permitted 
to conduct simultaneously a commercial enterprise. In private 
schools the nature of things compels a combination of the two 
utterly distinct vocations, in order that the proprietor may not 
only live but thrive. Public schools, however, have a name to 
keep up, which ought to be entirely independent of commerce in 
any shape. The management of all boarding details should be, 
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as in some few schools it is, beyond the ken or interest of 
assistant-masters, and it should be made worth their while to 
devote their whole energy to what is, after all, their chosen and 
legitimate office, namely, the mental, moral, and as far as outdoor 
recreation goes, but no farther, the bodily supervision of the 
young lives committed to their charge. But for such a revolution 
we shall wait, it is to be feared, in vain. Failing this, the cost of 
education and maintenance ought to be more nearly equalized. 
In many County Schools the annual expense to parents is about one 
third of what they must disburse in order to have a son educated 
at one of the distinctively Public Schools, whose special title, by 
the way, has now lost much of its significance. The tuition, it is 
true, is mainly in modern subjects ; there are no alcaics or iambics. 
On the other hand, the boys, it must be presumed, are fed and 
lodged no worse than they would be were they in an establishment 
where every opportunity is afforded to them of extracting the 
the quintessence of classical scholarship, but where they would 
still be paying not more than £30 a year in tuition fees. It is 
difficult to reconcile the anomaly with common sense. But it may 
be summed up, briefly, thus. At the public school we pay so 
heavily, partly for a share in the prestige of the place, and chiefly 
to enable certain persons, whose stipends are quite inadequate, 
to make an income in keeping with their social position, and on 
a scale commensurate with their undoubted ability. But could 
these gentlemen be properly paid for their services, and at the 
same time relieved from the charge of their boarding-houses, and 
could, finally, a moderate and inclusive fee for cost of living and 
incidental matters be generally adopted, masters would be, per- 
haps, a nobler race, and parents would undoubtedly peruse their 
school-bills with much greater satisfaction. 


Artuur GAYE. 


THE GIRL GRADUATE.—A REPLY. 


Tue October number of this Review contained an article which 
purported to be a dispassionate criticism of the results of 
academical competition between men and women during the past 
eight years. The writer summed up his view of the girl graduates’ 
position in a line quoted from Lord Tennyson’s poems: 

She is the second, not the first. 


For our part, we are of opinion that it is too soon as yet to 
begin comparing the statistics of competition. The entire value of 
such a comparison depends upon an underlying assumption that 
the students of the two sexes start fair—as would be said if it was 
a foot-race that was under discussion—and are subject to the same 
disadvantageous and advantageous circumstances. It cannot, 
however, be contended that the Cambridge women have had this 
equal chance. Mr. Gallatly might have known this if he had 
studied the Cambridge Almanack and Register as carefully as he 
read the University Calendar. He would then have found out that 
Cambridge statistics, however tempting they might be, were, by 
the ordinary laws of fair play, set aside as not in harmony with 
the spirit of his inquiry. 

Of course the women have had to take the same papers as the 
men when tripos time has come round, but they have often been 
hampered by difficulties which the average tripos man has never 
experienced, having been far more carefully prepared for a Uni- 
versity career. The previous examination has over and over again 
proved a far more serious stumbling-block for women than has 
been at all generally understood. It is not that they have found 
it to be at all a difficult examination, but that it has required them 
to possess a knowledge of certain subjects which either did not 
enter at all into their school curriculum, or else received quite 
inadequate attention. This was especially the case so long as the 
old regulations as to the additional subjects were in force, when 
students were obliged to take algebra, statics, and trigonometry, 
and were not as now allowed to choose either French or German 
as alternative subjects. And it has to be borne in mind that 
during nearly the whole of the period covered by Mr. Gallatly’s 
statistics, the old regulations were in force. 
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Those who know most about Girton will, I am sure, endorse the 
statements I make as to the insufficiency of preparation for the 
previous examination. Many a clever student has spent precious 
time on Greek, Latin, statics, trigonometry, &c., which she ought 
to have been devoting to tripos work, with the result that at the 
end of her third year she has taken only second or third class 
honours, although she was possessed of quite sufficient brain- 
power to do better things. In support of this statement, let us 
take the year 1884. Some twenty-four students went into resi- 
dence at Girton; nine in the May term, and fifteen in the October 
term. Two, and only two, out of the nine May-term students took 
the whole of the previous examination in June 1884; three more 
took it in October, thus making a total of five students out of 
twenty-four who could really devote their three years entirely to 
tripos work. When the December results were published, it 
became evident that only seven more students had finished working 
for the ‘‘ Previous.”” Thus twelve out of twenty-four students— 
just one half—had either classical or mathematical, or both kinds 
of work claiming their attention until June 1885, and were in the 
hapless position of having only two years left for tripos work. 
And now let us follow the fate of these twelve ill-prepared students 
on to the year 1887, when they went in for their respective 
triposes. Two took second-class honours in Moral Science; two 
took third-class honours in Mathematics; one took third-class 
honours in Natural Science; one took third-class honours in 
Modern Languages ; one took third-class honours in Moral Science; 
two read for the ordinary degree, were informally examined, and 
passed creditably; two more did not take any tripos, for health 
reasons; the remaining one did go in for a tripos, but with 
disastrous results. 

All who understand how much reading a tripos involves, will 
know that seven out of the twelve must have had very hard work, 
to win their second and third rate places at all, and that more could 
not be expected from them under such circumstances. When I 
add that each one of these seven came up to Girton knowing abso- 
lutely no Greek whatever, not even the alphabet, it will be obvious 
to everyone that I am not exaggerating when I lay stress on the 
insufficient preparation of women in past years for a Cambridge 
career. And the year 1884 was not an exceptional one ; some earlier 
years were worse, and I very much doubt whether 1879, 1880, &c. 
would, if examined, prove even as satisfactory in this particular. 
It seems probable that in another ten years women will understand 
as well as men do the necessity of preparation for a university 
career, though notwithstanding considerable improvement such a 
statement can scarcely be made as yet. It is not likely that in 
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1894, seven students, ignorant and bold, will enter Girton without 
any knowledge of Greek, but that does not alter the fact that 
during the eight years referred to by Mr. Gallatly it was no infre- 
quent thing for the first-year student at Girton to be so grievously 
behindhand with her work. That being so, can anyone contend 
with any show of reason that it is fair to comment upon the larger 
proportion of women who take second and third class honours in 
the tripos? In 1887, the year of Mrs. Montague Butler’s success, 
eight out of seventeen Girton students sent in for the different 
triposes had, in their first year, been compelled to divide their 
attention between preliminary and honours work. What wonder, 
then, that the proportion of third classes was large and that of 
firsts small? If half the men sent in by such colleges as Trinity, 
John’s, King’s, &c., had been in the same case, a large number of 
third classes would inevitably have been the result. But as is 
perfectly well known, the majority of tripos men take the previous 
examination either at the beginning or end of their first term, and 
if a man does not succeed in doing this, he will very often decide 
to content himself with reading for the ordinary degree. A tripos 
requires quite three years’ work if a student is to take first-class 
honours, and so long as the women students are from various 
causes unable to give the right length of time there will continue 
to be an undue proportion of second and third class results. 
Another circumstance is important in this connection. It is the 
University regulation that women be not admitted to the ex- 
aminations of the ordinary degree. Now when a man goes up to 
Cambridge he is asked, ‘‘ Shall you take a tripos?” The woman 
student who enters Newnham or Girton hears a different question : 
“Which tripos shall you take?” It may very possibly be the 
case that she has the order of mind which is not suited for the 
specialization work which a tripos involves. But nevertheless, if 
she means to spend her three years at Cambridge to any purpose, 
a tripos she must take, as it is the only degree examination really 
open to her. It is true that for some years Girton has given a very 
reluctant permission for an occasional student to take the ordinary 
degree papers privately and informally, when arrangements could 
be made with the examiners. But great reluctance has always 
been shown in such cases, and the total number of ordinary 
degrees recorded is thirty-five, of which number nearly half have 
been obtained on tripos papers. Practically, then, women who 
feel unable to specialize, and also the mediocre, have been obliged 
to choose a tripos. Now if the ordinary degree were altered and 
improved so that no one need be ashamed of it, as, indeed, no one 
ever thinks of being ashamed of a London B.A., Girton and Newn- 
ham would send in a certain class of students for it, women with 
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whom the necessity of taking a tripos now means the foregone 
conclusion that second and third class results are the best that can 
be looked for. But any such change has yet to be made; so long, 
however, as the present rules are in force, women will continue to 
take a tripos for whom it is really a most unsuitable examination. 
I submit that the two circumstances I have dwelt upon will, if 
examined, prove an adequate explanation of the larger proportion 
of women who have taken second and third class honours as com- 
pared with their male competitors. 

Mr. Gallatly thinks that the superiority of women over men in 
Modern Languages is not glaringly obvious. Here are the 
figures :— 


Men. 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
1886 - - — 1 2 
1887 - -_ —_— 1 1 
1888 - - — — 2 
1889 - - 3 3 4 
1890 - - 1 2 1 
Total - 4 7 10 

Women. 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
1886 - - 2 1 — 
1887 - - 1 1 1 
1888 - - 1 1 — 
1889 - - 2 3 1 
1890 - -_ — 5 — 
Total - 6 11 2 


Thus twenty-one men have taken this tripos and nineteen 
women; but notwithstanding the fact that two more men have 
taken the examination, the women have carried off two more first 
classes than the men. If these Cambridge statistics are not 
glaringly obvious, they are surely quite obvious enough. 

Again, Mr. Gallatly talks of girl graduates as a picked band of 
five hundred strong. But those who know most of the years 
whose statistics he has taken, know perfectly well that only one- 
third, or one half of that number can be called picked students, 
unless a gross misapplication of terms is to be allowed to pass. A 
certain proportion of the five hundred have been picked students in 
no other sense, than that they could afford to pay the expenses of a 


college education, and wished to escape from uncongenial restraint 
at home. 
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It has also to be borne in mind that, apart from scholarship 
holders, Girton, who has been one of the largest, if not the largest 
contributor, to the results quoted against her, has not ventured as 
yet to pick her students. Her entrance examination is a very 
mild test—any girl of moderate abilities can pass it ; to fail, one 
must be very lazy or very stupid. A large proportion of Gir- 
tonians never take the entrance examination at all, being excused 
on the results of the Senior Cambridge or Oxford; third class 
honours in either of these examinations, provided that a pass in 
two languages (modern or ancient) be included, will admit to Girton, 
and has admitted a number of students, some of them women 
quite ignorant of classical knowledge, and not much better in 
mathematics. This mildness of testing was necessary in the past, 
since the college had to aim at encouraging students to enter. 
Perhaps the time has come when an alteration might be made 
with advantage. The Newnham entrance examination, again, is 
not at all severe; it is mildness itself as compared with matricu- 
lation at Trinity or King’s. It is therefore obvious that the term 
picked students should not at any rate be applied to Girtonians 
and Newnhamites. 

Mr. Gallatly thinks that future years will show a deterioration 
of results, since University women will count among their numbers 
more of the mediocre and feeble. But whatever we may lose in 
the quality of some of our students, we shall have a quite counter- 
balancing gain, since women will every year come up better 
prepared for the career that lies before them. 


Frances E. AsHwELL. 
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FREE WHIST.—A REPLY. 


In the November number of last year’s National Review you pub- 
lished an article lamenting the decline of scientific card-playing, 
and attributing that decline to the burden of conventional rules, 
with which, according to your correspondent, whist has during the 
last forty years been overladen. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, take it for granted that this 
decline in card-playing has really taken place; is it not a paradox, 
to use no stronger word, to attribute it to the advancement made 
in the self-same science of playing cards? For surely the object 
of every game is to win; and if the modern concerted whist-play is 
found to be the winning method, what reason can be urged for super- 
seding it? Your correspondent ‘“ Aquarius” proposes, under the 
specious pretext of lightening his burden, to strip the whist-player 
of all his armour, and to leave him to fight the battle of whist 
naked. For my part I cannot conceive that anyone, who has ever 
played a decent rubber, could ever take to the extraordinary game 
which “ Aquarius” dignifies with the epithet of ‘‘free’’; for in de- 
nuding the game of what he calls its conventionalities, he has done 
neither more nor less than proclaim all knowledge of the game to 
be illegal, and has thus reduced it to a mere chaos of playing out 
cards at random, the man who holds most aces and kings to take 
the stakes. 

A game having such rules as those which “ Aquarius” proposes 
could never remain stable for an hour; for “‘ free whist,” as 1 
tuke it, simply means whist minus all the reasoning faculties of 
which every man, however dense, is to some degree possessed, 
and of which it is an impossibility for anyone absolutely to divest 
himself. 

The proposals of ‘‘ Aquarius” practically amount to this: ‘ You 
are to play no card with the object of giving your partner any 
information, and you are to draw no inferences from any card 
your partner plays.” But is not such a rule impossible to carry 
out? If you play a card, there must be the inference that you 
consider it the best card to play. Now, on the whole, all players 
are agreed as to the main outlines of whist tactics; so your 
partner, if he las played the game before, cannot but infer that, 
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for instance, you are by your lead showing your strongest suit, or 
by the lead of a trump expressing a desire to have trumps out, 
or that if you return his suit before leading your own, you have 
no advantageous suit to open in your own hand. 

These are merely examples of a thousand inferences which 
every whist-player must draw, whether he has read the books or 
not. ‘‘ Free whist,” which professes to liberate the whist-player, 
is really imprisoning his faculties; for while in whist you may 
draw inferences or not as you please, in ‘‘ free whist’’ you are 
forbidden to do so. To play an intelligible game is illegal. After 
all, what are these conventionalities to which “‘ Aquarius” takes 
such exception? They are every one of them based on what 
*‘ Aquarius ”’ himself would call ‘‘ economy.” 

Even the trump signal itself, the object of such bitter denuncia- 
tion, is a development of a purely unconventional piece of play ; 
the origin of this signal is thus given by Cavendish (Laws and 
Principles of Whist) : 

It is a common artifice if you wish a trump to be led to drop a high card to the 
adversary’s lead, to induce him to believe that you will trump it next round, whereupon 
the leader will very likely change the suit and perhaps lead trumps. Thus, if he leads 
king (from ace, king, and others), and you hold queen and one other, it is evident that 
you cannot make the queen. If you throw the queen to his king, he may lead a trump 
to prevent your trumping his ace; but if he goes on with the suit, and you drop your 
small card, it may fairly be inferred that you have been endeavouring to get him to 
lead a trump. Your partner should now take the hint, and, if he get the lead, lead 
trumps ; for if you want them led, it is of little consequence from whom the lead 
comes. By a conventional extension of this system to lower cards it is understood 
that, whenever you throw away an unnecessarily high card, it is a sign (after the 
smaller card drops) that you want trumps led. This is called asking for trumps, or 
calling for trumps. 

The fact is that ‘‘ Aquarius” has fallen into the rather common 
mistake of confusing a mere knowledge of the rudiments of the 
game—conventional to some extent no doubt—with the skill and 
ingenuity which are founded upon and inseparable from these 
rudiments, but which a bare knowledge of them alone cannot 
confer. 

It has been very truly said that ‘‘ Whist really begins where 
Cavendish leaves off.”” And the same is true, mutatis mutandis, of 
every game, every art, every science. Without a certain amount 
of labour, no one can ever acquire skill of any kind; and really, 
as far as elementary knowledge goes—and the much-abused con- 
ventionalities go no farther than this—whist is not an exacting 
mistress. 

Does “ Aquarius” think that the musician can produce harmony 
out of the chaos of his notes without a long technical training ? 
My illustration is borrowed from Major-General Drayson, who had 
better be allowed to speak for himself. He says :—‘“‘ Suppose a 
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lady of mature years sat down at a piano and banged the notes at 
random, without any idea of time or harmony, or even of tune, 
it would indicate a singular type of mind if, when it was sug- 
gested that there would be a more pleasant noise if the lady 
learned her notes, she replied, ‘Oh! I only play the piano for 
amusement.’ ”’ 

Singular, indeed! Yetis the type of mind of a “ free whist” 
player very different from this? Let your “ free-whister”’ enter 
any picture gallery ; he will see variety enough, but every painter, 
or at least every successful one, has gone through the same tedious 
and conventional training. Let him turn to the cricket-field ; he 
will see ‘‘ sloggers”’ and “stickers” in profusion; but they have 
all had to learn to play with a straight bat, and to acquire a 
conventional’ manner of playing every kind of ball, just as the 
whist-player must learn what to lead from every combination of 
cards. When he has learnt the rudiments, then will be the time 
for him to be prepared when necessary to play a coup and to dis- 
regard rule. 

But imagine the “ free-whister” on the cricket-field; he would 
no doubt play a “yorker” as if it were a ‘“‘half-volley.” I 
question, however, whether his play, unconventional though it 
would certainly be, would give much pleasure to the average 
captain. 

The idea of a whist in which no book-knowledge is to be re- 
quired reminds one of the story of the man who was asked if he 
could play the fiddle, and who replied, ‘“‘ No doubt I could, if I but 
tried.” 

The fact remains that without a certain amount of conven- 
tional routine no one can ever acquire skill of any kind; but 
it does not follow that because the rudiments of an art or game 
are tedious and monotonous—and I deny that they are either in 
whist, if intelligently learned—the game is therefore ‘“‘a weary 
tramp along a worn and dusty road.” The most brilliant artists 
are always those who have most carefully studied the rudiments 
of their art. Whist without its elementary rules would no doubt 
be an excellent substitute for ‘‘ roulette” or ‘‘ rouge-et-noir,”’ but 
it would cease to be a scientific game. I can only compare it to 
a game of billiards in which it were forbidden to play for any 
particular shot, and only flukes were allowed to score. 

Every one of the whist conventionalities has a logical reason, 
and if the laws of the game were to-morrow put before four in- 
telligent men who had no previous knowledge of whist, there is 
little doubt that in three months they would have evolved most of 
the rules of play which we possess at present. ‘‘ Aquarius”’ is 
mistaken in imagining that there are five or six different codes of 
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elementary rules, nor is the natural question to ask oneself on 
sitting down to a rubber with three strangers as he puts it, 
“What game does my partner play ?,” but ‘‘ Does my partner 
play the game?” ‘‘ Aquarius” writes as if each authority on whist 
propounded an entirely different system of play from all other 
writers on the subject. The following are, perhaps the best 
authorities on the game :—James Clay, Cavendish, Major-General 
Drayson, Professor Pole, Richard A. Proctor. All of these autho- 
rities agree identically as to the conventional rules of whist. 
The ‘‘ routine,”’ which they all pronounce to be necessary as the 
basis of play, is the same. They all give the same system of 
leading ; how should they not, since there is only one correct 
system, based, as I have already said, not on conventionality, but 
on what “Aquarius” calls ‘‘ economy,” by which, if I understand 
him, he means the furtherance of the supreme object in view, viz. 
winning ? 

These authorities give the same rules for play second hand and 
third hand. They all carry the learner along the same path, and 
they all diverge, where they do so, at about the same point; just 
as I imagine two painters of entirely different schools would 
teach their pupils the routine of painting on much the same lines, 
and would only begin to be distinctive when the elementary stage 
had been passed. 

For instance, to return to whist, Drayson and Cavendish, if 
one may judge from their books, play a very different game. But 
wherein do they differ? Is it in the leads, or is it in the con- 
versation of the game? Certainly not. They would both lead 
the same card from the same combination, they would both play 
the lowest of a sequence; they would both return the higher of 
two and the lowest of three. Where they differ is in such ad- 
vanced questions as the treatment of the hand, the management 
of trumps, the question of forcing one’s partner from weakness, 
and of trumping doubtful cards second hand. These are all 
questions that depend on individual cases. There can be no con- 
ventional play about them, and what is right play at one time is 
wrong at another, in accordance with the supreme law of whist: 
play to win. 

The American leads, of which your correspondent makes so 
much, consist in reality of an extension of the old lead of the 
penultimate. But their case forms} an excellent illustration of 
the way in which “ Aquarius” draws distinctions where there is 
scarcely the shadow of a difference. The facts about American 
leads are as follows :— 

It was formerly the practice in those suits in which the lead of 
a small card was deemed advisable to lead the lowest from a suit 
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of four, the penultimate from five, and the antepenultimate from 
six. The reason of this was that the lead of the deuce from such a 
suit as king, knave, nine, eight, deuce, might give the opponents 
an opportunity of winning the trick with a very low card if the 
leader’s partner should chance to be weak in the suit. Moreover, 
if the suit were eventually “‘ established,” the deuce, if retained, 
would be as valuable as the eight would have been; it was, there- 
fore, considered advisable to lead the eight, and not the deuce, 
from such a suit as that which I have named. The Americans 
then come on the scene and say: “Instead of talking about the 
lowest of four, the penultimate of five, and the antepenultimate of 
six, let us adopt one term, and lead the ‘fourth best’; the 
leader’s partner can then place the leader with three higher cards 
than that originally led.” The so-called American lead of the 
fourth best is not, therefore, a different system to that previously 
adopted, but merely a simplification of it. And yet ‘ Aquarius ” 
writes as if ‘‘ United States” play differed as much from the 
English method as his own “free whist” does from the whist played 
by everybody else. 

As to the French game, it differs from the English not in its 
rudiments—which cannot but be the same everywhere—but in its 
advanced methods. The characteristics of English as contrasted 
with French play, are caution as opposed to brilliancy. The late 
James Clay said that, ‘‘The English player of the old school 
never thought of winning the game until he saw that it was saved. 
The French player never thought of saving the game until he saw 
that he could not win it. The former, therefore, saved very many 
games which his rival would have iost, but the latter won a much 
greater number which English caution would have missed winning, 
and would have stopped at the score of three or four, if not less.” 

The only instance in which a conventional lead differs in the 
two countries is in the case of ace and small ones in plain suits ; 
the English game is to lead a small card first from ace and three 
small, the ace first from ace and more than three small. The 
Frenchman holding ace and three small leads out the ace first, 
for fear it should afterwards be trumped by the adversaries. But 
even in this case the reason of the difference is not one of conven- 
tionality, but one of utility, or, to borrow again from “ Aquarius,” of 
economy. The Englishman’s primary object in leading the small 
card from ace and three small is not to show that his suit consists 
of four cards, but to play the suit to the best advantage, and to 
make the greatest possible number of tricks therein. For a similar 
reason, he leads ace from a suit of more than four cards. The 
Frenchman, on the other hand, does not consider that the English 
plan pays, so he leads differently. But what is there in all this 
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to warrant the assertion that a Frenchman, an Englishman, and 
an American all play entirely different games, which are unintelli- 
gible to each other ? 

Why must an intelligent partner be debarred from drawing the 
natural inferences from play of this kind? ‘‘ Aquarius” may call 
them ‘artificial,’ but I ask him what can be more natural 
than to assume that your partner is playing the game which the 
experience of a hundred years has shown to be most profitable ? 

But he has another objection to conventional signs; if you lead 
him a trump, he feels bound, as an honourable man and a free- 
whister, to lead you back another suit, perhaps forcing you and so 
ruining your hand. If you ask him why he does this, he will 
answer that to infer that you wanted trumps out because you led 
them would be unfair. And so he objects to the trump-signal, 
and to every other mode of play which comes under the heading 
of the ‘‘ Conversation of the Game.” And yet he says that in 
‘*free whist ’’ there will be more skill than in whist, and that most 
of the whist “‘ coups ”’ and artifices will remain. But how can this 
be so? Surely in a game where the original lead is at random, 
and where the succeeding leads consist entirely in leading through 
the weak and up to the strong, or in leading one (and only one) 
round of trumps, which by some mystical process is a proceeding 
beneficial to the whole table, surely in such a game each suit will 
be exhausted in turn; for no one will open a new suit if he can 
help it, since it would be unfair to open one because he had strength 
in it, and he has no means of telling where his partner’s strength, 
if he has any, lies. How, then, is a man to play a coup in a 
melancholy procession of cards like this? How is he to under- 
play, to overtrump his partner, to decline to draw the losing 
trump, to play Deschapelles’ or, in fact, any other coup, when he can- 
not place a single card? The “ game” of free whist cannot be 
aught but a mere game of chance; it would not be odds on a Clay 
and a Deschapelles as partners against two of the rawest recruits. 

But to return to our muttons, and to the so-called unfairness of 
all conventions and signals at whist. ‘‘ Aquarius” points out that 
there have been players who have objected to the trump signal, and 
he quotes authorities to prove that if the trump signal is unfair, 
every convention is equally so. By all means. But on what 
grounds does he base the first assertion, which practically amounts 
to saying that whist, as at present played, is one gigantic swindle ? 
Why, he gives us no argument at all in favour of his long-exploded 
doctrine, a doctrine which has been so perfectly shattered by Clay 
in his chapter on ‘“ Asking for Trumps,” that I am amazed 
that there should still exist a man bold enough to defend it. 
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Let me quote a passage from the chapter to which I have 
alluded :— 


I have heard it said thoughtlessly, but not unfrequently, that this (asking for 
trumps) is unfair ; that it would be as well to make some sign with the finger, to kick 
your partner under the table, or to tell him openly to lead you a trump. Indeed, this 
last method would be the least objectionable of those alluded to, as your adversaries 
would gain as much information as your partner. But this charge of unfairness can 
only be made by those who have thought little of the principles and practice of whist. 
It is fair to give to your partner any intimation which could be given if the cards 
were placed on the table, each exactly inthe same manner as the others by a machine, 
the players being out of sight and hearing each of the others. 

In a game played under these conditions, it would be as easy to 
call for trumps as if the four players sat round a card-table; yet 
unfairness or cheating of any kind would be impossible. 

“ Aquarius” laments the decline of whist; but I cannot help 
thinking that whist, of a sort, is played as much as ever. But it is 
an undoubted fact that many people sit down at a whist-table having 
no more knowledge of the game than the proverbial cow. I would 
suggest to this large class that they should play ‘“‘ free whist” 
for a month or two, and then read some elementary book on whist 
—they will not find it dull, but the reverse—such as Dr. Pole’s 
Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist, a book of about 
a hundred small pages, and apply the principles taught therein to 
their play. I appeal to all those whist-players who ‘“‘ have never 
read a book on whist” thus to give both whist and free whist a fair 
trial, and I shall be surprised if they do not unanimously record 
their verdict in favour of whist. To those players who already 
play the combined game, who, in fact, play twenty-six cards 
instead of thirteen, I need not address myself; there is no fear 
. that any one of them will ever adopt a mutilated whist of any 
kind whatever, in preference to the grand old game of which Clay 
has so aptly said: ‘‘ Whist is a language, and every card played 
an intelligible sentence.” 


Henry A. CoHEN. 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 


IlI.—German Socratism—Kartz Marx—Curistian Socranists— 
Future oF Soctauism. 


Wirn Lassalle’s eloquent and clear promulgation of Socialistic 
views, and with his foundation of a systematic agitation by the 
working-classes themselves for the redress of their grievances, 
begins the Socialism of to-day, which meets us in every news- 
paper, in public meetings, and in politics. Its main principles 
are to be found in Lassalle’s writings: the demand for political 
power for the masses, as the lever with which to compel reforms, 
and the establishment of collective capital and associated labour 
with the help and direction of the State. These objects, with a 
good deal of variety in detail, will be found in every Socialistic 
work we take up at the present day. 

While Lassalle was carrying on his agitation, the greatest 
Socialist of recent times, Karl Marx, was studying the same 
problems and maturing his views. He, immediately after Las- 
salle’s death, began another Socialistic agitation, which ran its 
course side by side with the Lassalle movement for about eight 
years, and then declined. But the Social Democratic Federation 
which sprang from Lassalle’s agitation continued to live and grow, 
until it attained the great power it exercises at present. 

Just after Lassalle’s death arose, also, another powerful Social- 
istic movement which, too, has grown greater and greater, and 
possesses now in Germany an influence almost as wide-spread as 
that of the Social Democratic Federation. This is the Christian 
German Socialism. 

With the history of these two important movements, and some 
account of the life and work of Karl Marx, the brief account of 
the progress of Socialism I have been able to give in these lectures 
will end. 

At the time of Lassalle’s death, his Working Men’s Association 
had 4,610 members. For a time the movement made little 
progress. Becher, the first president, was extremely inefficient, 
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and the rising influence of Karl Marx gradually produced a schism 
in the Association. 

In 1865, the Social Democrat, a paper published at Berlin, was 
started, to which Marx, Engels, and other able writers contributed. 
Some articles which appeared in this paper brought to a definite 
issue the differences that divided the members of the Association. 
Lassalle had always been national and patriotic in his aims. He 
believed in confining immediate effort to Germany, and in endea- 
vouring to settle the social questions of his own country first; a 
view in accordance with his clear and definite mind, and with his 
tendency as a practical man of action to aim at doing one thing at 
a time, at establishing each step in progress firmly before taking 
the next. It is indeed certain that for each nation the social ques- 
tion is different, and that all reforms must be definite, and 
adapted to immediate and special ends. Nevertheless, it may be 
doubted if at the present day the labour question can be settled in 
any one nation apart from other industrial countries. Our 
facilities of communication have made all the industry of the 
world one. Every country uses the products of every other, and 
sends to every other her own products. Prices must be regulated 
by the general economic conditions of the whole globe. If there is 
a bad harvest in America, prices rise in Europe. The invention 
of a new kind of machinery disturbs industry everywhere. If our 
workmen demand higher wages, the employer can send for foreign 
labour. If a capitalist in England raises the wages of his 
employés, he is undersold by foreign firms giving lower wages, 
and consequently able to produce more cheaply. 

This world-wide interlacing of industry, this complex solidarity 
of all labour was, thirty years ago, fully apprehended in all its 
significance by the profound and acute mind of Karl Marx. To 
him the industrial world was an organism, every part of which 
was interdependent ; a whole which suffered when any part was 
diseased or imperfect. The interests of all labour were one. Only 
by the workers of every country uniting to protect their rights, 
and to establish a just industrial system, could the evils of their 
condition be removed. 

In accordance with these views, Marx in 1864 established the 
celebrated ‘‘ International Working Men’s Association”? as a 
means of uniting the workmen of all civilized countries in a 
common agitation; an event which unfavourably affected the 
German Working Men’s Association. Many of the members of 
the latter became infected with Marx’s ideas of a wider scheme of 
agitation, while others remained orthodox Lassalleans, desirous 
of keeping to Lassalle’s programme of working for Germany and 
for German reforms alone. 
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In the Social Democrat, the new organ of the Association, some 
articles appeared upon the ‘ Bismarck Ministry,’’ in which a 
patriotic desire for the aggrandisement of Germany was expressed. 
Thereupon those who were influenced by Marx’s views, either 
seceded entirely from the Association, or remained in it for the 
purpose of trying to draw it into an international, instead of a 
purely German agitation. 

The leaders of this section were Liebknecht, a journalist, and 
Bebel, a cooper, of Leipzig. These two men are to-day the chief 
leaders of the German Social Democratic Federation. They have 
given up their lives to Socialistic propaganda; they have been 
throughout its whole course the guide and strength of the German 
movement, and to them is due much of its success. At present 
they both are Members of the Reichstag, and are by far the most 
conspicuous in talent and influence of the German leaders. 

At first, however, their influence was not dominant. In 1867,. 
Dr. von Schweitzer, the most able man of the opposite section, 
became president, and held that position for four years. He was a 
man of much ability, and showed valuable powers in ruling and 
organizing the movement. In 1871 he resigned, and Liebknecht 
and Bebel then used every effort to induce the Association to join 
the International, or, at least, to adopt its policy. They failed to 
effect this, and then seceded from the Association, carrying with 
them those members who agreed with their views. Liebknecht 
possessed a good deal of influence among workmen outside the 
Socialist ranks, and he succeeded, in 1869, in forming a new 
association with these workmen, and with the seceders from 
Lassalle’s Association. The new association adopted some of the 
International programme, and sent delegates to its Congresses. 

The old Lassallean Association still continued its work, and the 
two organizations existed separately side by side until 1875. 
Then, through the exertions of the two leaders, Liebknecht and 
Bebel, they joined, to form one great association, to which was 
given the name of the “Social Democratic Federation.” They 
held a Congress at Gotha, attended by 25,000 members, in which 
they drew up a programme and issued perhaps the most impor- 
tant Socialistic manifesto ever published. It declares Labour 
to be the source of all wealth. Labour being only possible through 
Society, the produce of labour belongs to the community collec- 
tively. Hach man must labour; each man receive remuneration 
according to his needs. Society is to own all capital and land. 
Labour is to be co-operative. The establishment of these con- 
ditions must be achieved by the working-classes themselves. 

As steps towards the perfect Socialistic state, the Federation 
agitates for productive industries with State help; universal and 
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equal electoral rights ; the people to decide peace and war; abo- 
lition of the standing army, and the substitution of a militia and 
universal obligation to service; all laws against the Press or 
freedom of speech to be repealed; administration of the law to be 
gratuitous; the State to provide a perfect system of education 
for all; religion to be made a private matter; all indirect taxa- 
tion to be abolished, and a progressive income tax substituted; a 
normal working day to be fixed by law ; Sunday work to be pro- 
hibited, and all work by children ; laws and regulations for the 
arrangement of every kind of industry to be established. 

We must remember that this remarkable manifesto is the pro- 
gramme of the Social Democrats of our own day in Germany, 
America, and England. We can see at a glance that if realised it 
would place nearly all power, action, and wealth in the hands of 
the State, and reduce the rest of the population to a submissive 
flock, with little or no freedom or responsibility. 

From the amalgamation of the two sections in 1875, the Social 
Democratic Federation has steadily grown in numbers and in 
power. It has spread to every country, and has thousands of 
adherents. 

Its rapid growth and magnificent organization did not long 
escape the watchful uneasiness of the German Government. In 
1870 the Federation had given expression to decided political 
opinions concerning the events connected with the Franco-German 
war. In the first instance, they protested against the war. On 
the proclamation of the French Republic they protested against 
the continuance of any further hostilities, and against the annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine. As Republicans, they expressed 
disapproval of the establishment of the Empire. It was un- 
doubtedly this attitude towards the triumph of German arms, 
towards German aggrandisement, and towards German unity and 
the German Empire, which first aroused the animosity of Prince 
Bismarck against the Socialists, and made him regard them as a 
body dangerous to the newly-formed Empire. 

In the Congress held at Dresden in 1871, they most unwisely 
expressed approval of the Paris Commune, and it was this ‘‘ open 
confession of the gospel of the Paris murderers and incendiaries ” 
which Prince Bismarck himself declares to have been the first 
cause of his dread of Socialism. ‘‘ That appeal,’ says he, “ to the 
Paris Commune was a ray of light upon the matter; and from 
that moment I regarded the Social Democratic element as an 
enemy against which the State and Society must arm them- 
selves.” 

From about 1873 the Government showed a repressive tendency 
towards Socialism, but it was not till 1878 that they passed their 
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severe law against it. This law was of the strictest kind. It made 
every kind of Socialistic organization, meetings, payment of sub- 
scriptions or publication of papers illegal, and it was carried out 
with the utmost vigilance by the police. The Social Democratic 
Federation consequently became a secret society in Germany. It 
was only in the Reichstag, to which at every election Socialist 
members were returned in increasing numbers, that free speech 
was allowed. Prince Bismarck endeavoured to stop this outlet too, 
but without success. 

Repression and persecution produced, as they invariably do, a 
large development of the revolutionary spirit. A considerable 
section arose in the body which advocated the employment of 
violent measures; but, on the whole, the Federation kept steadily 
to their principle of regular and peaceable agitation. 

At the same time that Prince Bismarck brought in his Anti- 
Socialist Law, he announced his intention of furthering reforms in 
the condition of the working classes. Of these measures, some 
have been carried, as the Insurance Laws for sickness, accident, 
and old age, and others are in prospect. This kind of legislation 
is in itself a State Socialism—the carrying out of Socialistic 
reforms by an autocratic Government. Last spring also, by a very 
remarkable action of the young German Emperor, a conference of 
all the European Powers sat in Berlin for the purpose of con- 
sidering the grievances and demands of the working classes. 

The restrictive measures, after being in operation for twelve 
years, may be said to have wholly failed in arresting the progress 
of Socialism. It increases year by year in numbers, and seems 
rather to have gained than lost by persecution. 

The progress of Socialism in Germany may be seen in the 
larger and larger number of Socialist deputies returned at each 
election to the Reichstag. In 1871 there were two Socialist de- 
puties returned. In the last elections, notwithstanding twelve 
years of the strictest repression of every kind of propaganda, 
there were thirty-five Socialists returned. 

To this large increase in the representation of Socialism in the 
Reichstag, and to the retirement of Prince Bismarck from power, 
we tay attribute the non-renewal of the Anti-Socialistic Law last 
year. The term of its operation terminated on the 30th of last . 
September, and it was not re-enacted. It now remains to be seen 
what progress Socialism unfettered will continue to make in 
Germany, and how far the attempts at social reform of the 
Emperor may weaken its influence. 

In England the Social Democratic Federation was founded in 
1881, chiefly by Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Burrows, and Miss Helen 
Taylor, and it is the largest, most active, and most powerful form 
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of English Socialism. It consists of a central council of delegates 
in London, and about thirty branches. Its principles are the 
same as the German Social Democratic Federation with, of course, 
certain modifications making it more applicable to the English 
condition of things. Its organ is Justice. In 1883 another or- 
ganization was founded—the “ Socialist League,” in which anar- 
chical principles prevail, but characterized by little of the violent 
tendencies of Continental Anarchism. Its organ is the Common- 
weal, and its most prominent members are Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Belfort Bax. Its influence is less widespread than that of the 
Social Democratic Federation. 

The Fabian Society is a small Socialist body formed in 1883, 
for the purpose of pursuing economic investigations and literary 
work. Its members include Mrs. Besant, Mr. 8. Webb, and Mr. 
B. Shaw. 

There is also a ‘‘Christian Socialist Society,” consisting of a 
considerable number of clergymen and members of the Church. 
Their organ is the Christian Socialist. Besides these four societies 
there are several small local societies. 

The number of avowed Socialists in England is comparatively 
small, especially among the working classes; but, nevertheless, 
there is perhaps no country in the world where Socialistic prin- 
ciples have such influence, where the various reforms advocated 
by Socialists are being so rapidly put into practice, or where the 
whole tone of opinion on political and social questions is so 
leavened with Socialist thought and feeling. 


The leaders of the German Social Democratic Federation, and 
also of the large movement founded and led by Karl Marx, which 
I have still to describe—the International Association of Working 
Men—were Materialists, and the whole tone of these societies is 
anti-religious. We naturally ask what attitude Christianity has 
taken in Germany towards the Socialist movement and towards 
the social problems which have produced Socialism. 

It is true that the Founder of Christianity advocated no 
special system of Government or of social economy. His teaching 
was addressed to the individual, and sought the regeneration of 
the soul of every creature; His precepts are applicable to every 
stage of human development, and to every form of government 
and society. But no teaching aiming at the perfection of the 
individual can omit ethics, or avoid laying down laws for the 
guidance of our actions towards others; and the ethical teaching 
of the Master is the highest ever given to man, perfect, im- 
mutable, ever fresh, absolutely complete. This supreme ethical 
teaching is, we cannot but see, in direct contradiction to and 
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condemnation of much in the existing state of industry and 
society. 

In England we saw that Maurice and Kingsley were led to 
become Socialists by their indignation and pain in viewing a state 
of society alien to the law they worshipped, and in Germany also 
we find a Christian Socialism arising in both the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches. 

This movement was inspired by the same spirit of pain for 
social evils and sympathy with suffering which moved the English 
Socialists, but it was undoubtedly also caused by a strong dread of 
the Materialistic Atheism characterizing the Socialism dominant in 
Germany, and powerfully drawing to itself the masses of the people. 
Both Churches felt that to retain their hold on the people, and 
to save them from anti-religious influences, the Church must show 
itself the true Church of Christ, in denouncing social evils, and in 
striving to redress the sufferings of the masses. 

Of the two forms of German religious Socialism the Roman 
Catholic was the earliest, and has had the most important influ- 
ence. 

Amongst those who fell under the spell of Lassalle’s eloquence 
and personal ‘power was Immanuel Baron Kettler, Bishop of 
Mayence, who initiated and established the Roman Catholic 
Socialist movement. He was converted to Socialism by Lassalle. 
In 1868, while Lassalle was carrying on his agitation, Dr. Dél- 
linger, the leader of the old Catholic party, had drawn the attention 
of the Church to Socialism, and had recommended the Catholic 
working men’s clubs, which are very numerous in Germany, to 
take the question up. The Bishop of Mayence warmly responded 
to Dr. Déollinger’s suggestion, and in 1864 published a pamphlet 
entitled The Labour Question and Christianity, setting forth his 
own views. 

Kettler was considered the most eminent prelate of the German 
Catholic Church. He was a man of high rank, of much know- 
ledge of the world, of great acuteness of intellect and immense 
energy. He had taken a very prominent part in German politics 
and religious affairs, and within his own diocese had carried out 
many reforms, and done most valuable work. 

In his pamphlet we find Lassalle’s socialistic views advocated on 
the grounds of Christian doctrine and truth. He describes the 
present state of industry in almost the same words as Lassalle, 
and declares that the whole social problem of our day resolves itself 
into this: how to emancipate the labourer from the iron and 
cruel law of wages, by which he is prevented from ever rising 
above the lowest poverty and degradation. 

Like all Socialists, he believes that associations of workmen 
40 * 
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dividing all the profits of labour amongst themselves are the true 
solution of the question, and, like Lassalle, he does not believe 
that workmen can unaided start such concerns themselves. But 
he does not think it is the duty of the State to lend the required 
capital. He proposes that it should be raised by the voluntary 
subscription of Christian, and especially of Catholic, congregations. 
He points out that the most imperative command that Christ has 
given to us is to help our suffering fellow-creatures ; that in our 
day this cannot effectually be done by simple charity. It requires 
an economic and social revolution. To help towards this revo- 
lution by raising the capital needed for it is in our day the highest 
ethical duty, as it is the only effectual way of obeying Christ’s 
command to succour the distressed. It should, therefore, be incul- 
cated by the Church, and obeyed by all Christians. 

This remarkable proposal of the Bishop was never followed up, 
nor, indeed, did he himself continue to urge it when Christian 
Socialism became a practical movement a few years later. 

In 1868 the Catholic Bishops discussed the economic question 
at a conference held at Fulda; and, as a result a large number of 
Christian Social Associations of working men were founded to 
forward the interests of the working classes. 

This movement was ably assisted by Canon Moufang, the friend 
and fellow-worker of the Bishop of Mayence. In an address issued 
in 1871 his views are given. He does not believe that sufficient 
capital to start co-operative industries could be raised by chari- 
table subscriptions, and demands, as Lassalle did, State help. He 
gives various methods by which the State can help the working 
classes. It can regulate the hours of labour and fix a normal 
labour day, it can restrict the labour of women and children. It 
should abolish indirect taxation, or duties on commodities which 
raise the price of necessaries to the poor, and establish instead a 
system of graduated taxation in proportion to income. It can 
reduce the military burdens of the poor. It can, he also declares, 
fix a minimum rate of wages. How the State can do this he does 
not explain. If, indeed, a fixed and adequate scale of wages could 
be established, we should have gone far to settle the social problem. 
No one has yet shown how such a thing can be done. Above all, 
the State, says Canon Moufang, ‘‘ can advance loans to initiate 
co-operative industries.” 

These proposals are the same as those we are so familiar with 
to-day in the writings and speeches of English philanthropists and 
Socialists, but they are advocated as measures dictated by Christian 
doctrine and teaching. 

Christian Socialism has made rapid progress in the Catholic 
parts of Germany, and among the working classes who have not 
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rejected Christianity. In districts where it has been established, 
the Social Democratic Federation has made little progress. 

The working men’s associations founded by the Church have a 
strict set of rules. They are energetically watched over and 
directed by the clergy. Their political influence is great, and is 
actively employed in the elections. The number of these associa- 
tions directed by the Christian Socialists is very large, different 
objects of importance to the working classes being the special 
work of different associations. The number of members is 
enormous. Indeed, these two great Socialistic associations, the 
Social Democratic Federation and the Catholic Socialist move- 
ment, are very formidable powers for the Government to deal 
with. ‘* The red and the black international,’ as Prince Bismarck 
entitled them, with perhaps an equal dislike and dread of both. 

The Protestant Church took no part in Socialism until about 
1878. In that year Rudolph Todt, Pastor of Barentheim, in old 
Preignitz, published his Radical German Socialism. and Christianity, 
the most important work the Protestant Socialists in Germany 
have put forth. 

Todt declares that Socialism is the teaching of Christianity ; 
and that that teaching, if truly carried out, would thoroughly 
realise Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality. His reforms are very 
much the same as those put forward by the Social Democrats. 
The Protestant Socialists are chiefly led by Stocker, one of the 
Court preachers at Berlin, and a member of the Prussian Diet. 
He and some of the Evangelical party have formed Socialist 
associations, which were violently opposed by the Social Democrats, 
and were at first very coldly received by the authorities of the 
Protestant Church. Stocker, however, persisted, and the move- 
ment became a success. In a few months 700 pastors were 
enrolled as members, and 1,700 workmen in Berlin alone. 

This party really advocates State Socialism. It is strongly 
Conservative and monarchical, and looks to the Emperor to carry 
out Socialistic reforms by virtue of his own absolute power. Their 
reforms are much the same as those proposed by all modern 
Socialists. They include, however, in addition, a demand for the 
establishment of trade companies of workmen somewhat like the 
old guilds, and which would also have the functions of the modern 
trades unions. They would regulate all matters connected with 
the trade, would defend their own interests against employers, 
and agitate for reforms. They would also be represented by 
special members in the Reichstag. 

The Protestant Socialists are not so important as the Roman 
Catholic. They have scarcely weakened the influence of the 
Social Democrats in the Protestant parts of Germany, while the 
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Roman Catholic associations have decidedly checked the progress 
of Social Democracy in the Roman Catholic districts. 


These, then, are the most powerful Socialist agitations at 
present in Western Europe. We may now turn to Karl Marx, 
the greatest of all modern Socialists, with whose life and work the 
history of Socialism comes to the present day. 

Karl Marx, the greatest of modern Socialists, was born at 
Treves, in the Rhine Provinces, in 1818, and was the son of a 
high mining official. His family, like Lassalle’s, were of Jewish 
descent. Their original name was Mordechai, which Karl’s 
grandfather changed for that of Marx, and they were of very 
ancient lineage, tracing an unbroken line of rabbin ancestors 
from the sixteenth century. 

In 1814 Treves came under Prussian rule; and Karl’s father, 
who was then a lawyer, was given by the Government the alterna- 
tive of becoming a Christian or of relinquishing his profession. 
Under this compulsion the family became Christians; and we 
may perhaps trace to this experience of religious tyranny some 
at least of the bitterness with which Karl Marx speaks of 
Christianity. 

Karl studied at Jena and at Bonn with the most brilliant 
distinction. His family wished him to adopt an academical 
career, or enter the diplomatic service. Marx was, however, 
irresistibly drawn to philosophy, history, and political economy. 
He became, like the other founders of modern Socialism, an 
ardent Hegelian, and, like them, he passed from metaphysics to 
the study of social and political questions. 

In 1843 he married the sister of the Prussian Minister Herr von 
Westphalen, and had he chosen politics or the diplomatic service 
his connections and his own high abilities would have ensured 
him a brilliant career ; but by this time his Socialistic views had 
been developed, and he found it impossible to give himself to any 
work except the attempt to solve the social problems and ameliorate 
the evils he saw around him. 

He began writing articles in newspapers, and in 1842 became 
editor of the Rhenish Gazette. He wrote criticisms on the Govern- 
ment which attracted much attention, and at length, in 1848, 
led to the suppression of the paper by the authorities. 

Marx then went to Paris for the purpose of studying political 
economy and the French political movements, and became 
intimate with the many Socialists and agitators then in Paris. 
It was here he met Frederick Engels, a noted Communist and 
Socialistic writer. Between the two men a warm friendship arose, 
which remained unbroken for forty years. Their views on social 
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questions coincided. Engels was the devoted and loyal fellow- 
worker of Marx all his life, and after his death edited the second 
part of his great work on ‘‘ Capital,’ which Marx had left unfin- 
ished. It is rarely indeed that we have so perfect an example of 
attachment and friendship between two talented public men. 

In Paris Marx continued writing for the Press, and here also 
soon aroused the alarm of the Government. In 1845 he was 
ordered to leave France, and went to Brussels. In 1847 he was 
invited by a Communistic League to draw up for them a manifesto, 
and in this address first appears the special aim of Marx as an 
agitator, the union of the working classes of all countries to 
agitate in combination for the redress of their common grievances. 
He concludes it with the watchwords so famous afterwards, 
** Proletariat of all countries, unite!” 

In 1848, upon the outbreak of the Paris Revolution, the autho- 
rities, dreading Marx’s influence at Brussels at so disturbed a 
time, requested] him to leave. He returned to Paris, but soon 
afterwards left it, and settled at Cologne, where he and Engels 
started a newspaper. Like the Rhenish Gazette, it was suppressed 
within a year, the cause being the support given by it to the 
risings in Dresden and in the Rhine Provinces. Marx was again 
expelled from Prussia, and now proceeded to London. 

In England, the refuge and hospitable retreat of so many 
political exiles and agitators, he found at last a peaceful resting- 
place. He lived there till his death seven years ago; and in his 
London home, sheltered by the tranquil security of the land of 
freedom, worked out his profound study of the nature and origin of 
the conditions of modern industry embodied in his great work on 
“‘ Capital,” which has become the standing text-book and authority 
of modern Socialism. 

While living in London he supported himself by writing for 
newspapers, especially for the New York Tribune, of which he was 
the correspondent for eight years. He was the centre of a society 
of politicians, Socialists, foreign exiles, and thinkers on social 
subjects of all kinds. 

Marx was a man of keen intellect, of great logical and analytical 
power, of a temper imperious and passionate, of iron strength of 
will, and often filled with fierce vindictiveness against the classes 
who opposed him and the system he laboured to overthrow. He 
desired to establish Socialism by peaceful means, and expected 
that such means would be quite possible in England at least; 
but he would not have hesitated to use force if it were necessary. 
The revolutionary side of Marx, and much of his bitterness, may 
be accounted for by the treatment he himself had received from 
foreign Governments. 
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Though he settled in London, he did not for some years give up 
participation in active agitation, to carry on which he paid occa- 
sional visits to the Continent. In 1864 he founded the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, perhaps the most famous and 
dreaded of all Socialist associations, and he led it until its decline 
after 1872. 

It was his profound appreciation of the complex interdepen- 
dence and solidarity of modern industry which led him to expend 
so much time and labour on this movement, his perception that 
any reforms achieved for one country only would inevitably be 
nullified by the imperfect conditions existing in other countries. 
To this may be added his belief that, were the whole of the 
proletariat of the civilized world to combine, they would form a 
force so overwhelming that their demands would either be granted 
peaceably by all Governments, or, if refused, could be extorted by 
force. 

The International was founded in 1864. The central com- 
mittee sat in London, and corresponding secretaries were ap- 
pointed in each country. Marx was appointed corresponding 
secretary for Germany, and his dominating intellect soon made 
him the virtual head of the movement. 

It was intended that each trade in every country should form a 
section ; that all the separate trades or sections of one country 
should be combined to form a Federation. The federated sections 
of each country were to appoint a bureau, which would carry on 
communications with the central committee. The latter was to 
plan and decide all public action; and, besides, to give assistance 
in every way to all its branches. It does not appear that this 
scheme was ever thoroughly carried out in any country; nor was 
the movement ever conducted with the skill and organization 
necessary for the success of so wide and many-sided an agitation. 

In 1866 the first congress was held at Geneva, and in it, and in 
the congresses held every subsequent year, nearly all the various 
Socialist measures we are familiar with to-day were discussed and 
alopted. The International also entered into political questions, 
and passed resolutions condemning war and the aggrandisement of 
States by conquest. 

The movement spread to nearly all the countries of Europe, and 
up to 1870 continued to increase in power and prominence. It 
excited much dread among Governments and the upper classes, 
many of whom regarded this gigantic combination of the masses as 
a new rising of barbarians, who would sweep away before them all 
modern civilization as the Northern barbarians of old had 
destroyed the ancient classical world. But the seeds of dissolution 
soon began to appear within the agitation. 
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In 1871 Bakunin and a number of Anarchists joined it, and 
their violent counsels produced a schism. Besides this, some of 
the members objected to the autocratic authority of Marx, who, 
being the only man of commanding intellect in the Association, 
naturally led and inspired it. In 1872 a congress was held at the 
Hague, in which the disagreement between the anarchical and the 
moderate party came to a head. The moderate party, led by Marx, 
won; and Bakunin and the anarchists were expelled. They then 
formed a separate International and continued the agitation, but 
on anarchical principles. 

From this time the International gradually declined, and ceased 
to exert much public influence. Its decline was due to several 
causes. The chief cause undoubtedly was that the time was not 
yet ripe for such a world-wide organization of the working classes. 
They had not yet come to see that the interests of all workers are 
one. To the labourers in each country, it seemed as if a distant 
and unknown Association could hardly be of much use in helping 
them in their own special difficulties. A second cause was the 
irreconcilable difference in views between the anarchists and the 
moderate Socialists, a difference which made united action impos- 
sible. Lastly, throughout the whole movement there was a want 
of thorough and sagacious organization. Except Karl Marx 
himself, none of the leaders were men of conspicuous ability. 

Nevertheless, the work of the International was not lost. The 
ideas it tried to spread are many of them the common beliefs of 
all intelligent working men to-day. It only requires time for the 
object which the International had in view to be realised, the 
united action of all labourers to help and support each other in 
striving for the amelioration of their condition. There are clear 
indications that this international combination of labour is be- 
ginning to be attained even now; and when such a world-wide 
union of labour is really achieved, all reasonable reforms must 
follow. 

With the exception of his leadership of the International, 
all the latter part of Marx’s life, from the time of his settling in 
London, was spent in study and in expounding Socialistic views in 
his writings. In 1867 he published the first volume of his great 
work on ‘‘Capital.”” He died in 1883, after suffering much from 
ill-health, leaving the work unfinished. The second volume was 
published and edited by his friend, Frederick Engels. 

This work, the great text-book and authority of present-day 
Socialists, elaborates and places on a scientific basis all the 
economic and sociological ideas of modern Socialism. It is 
written with great logical and analytical power, and with a very 
clear insight into historical evolution, though it is frequently 
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spoiled by the vindictive feelings of Marx towards the existing 
order and the capitalistic classes. 

The work takes the form of a study of the capitalistic system, 
its origin, nature, history, and probable future; but it also in- 
directly gives us an exposition of Socialism, for Marx criticizes 
Capitalism as a Socialist, and tries to show that in its final de- 
velopment it must pass into Socialism. His description and 
history of Capitalism is supported by great erudition and research 
in the whole field of political economy, and in the history of 
English industrial life. From England he derives his chief 
materials, choosing England, because in that country Capitalism 
has been more perfectly developed, and is more rapidly reaching 
its consummation than in any other, except perhaps America. 
For every statement Marx adduces unimpeachable evidence from 
the best authorities and statistics, and from the blue-books and 
reports of the various Parliamentary Commissions. The minute- 
ness of his account of Capitalism, his penetrating analysis of its 
nature and various features, and the immense mass of evidence he 
has collected makes the work of the highest value. He has done, 
once for all, perfectly the history of Capitalism from the Socialistic 
point of view. 

I cannot here enter at all into this history. Having described 
the rise and establishment of the Capitalistic system, he points 
out that its distinguishing feature is the making accumulation 
of profit. Previously, nearly all industry had consisted in a 
man’s providing himself, by his own labour, with what he him- 
self needed, or exchanging the products of his own labour for the 
products of other men’s labour which he required. There was no 
profit. 

In Capitalism, a man having money expends it on raw material 
and the necessary machinery, and on employing workmen to 
transform the raw material into saleable commodities. To these 
workmen he pays the lowest wages they will take, which is 
generally the minimum that will support life, and thus is enabled 
to make a profit. The profits of all capitalists accumulating year 
by year, we at last get the capitalistic class, possessing a very 
large part of the total wealth of the world; and, on the other 
hand, the proletariat, consisting of the workmen, who, receiving 
nothing but what will support life, accumulate no wealth—possess, 
in fact, nothing, but live in the lowest poverty. Being unable to 
provide for sickness or old age, and being dismissed without notice 
whenever the employer does not need them, the workers often sink 
in the struggle for life, and beneath them is gradually formed a 
lower class still, the terrible residuum of our great cities, the 
paupers, casuals, unemployed, outcasts, and criminals, a class 
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steadily recruited from the struggling class of workers just 
above it. 

He draws an awful and gloomy picture of our industrial life, 
a revelation of how the wealth and commercial glory of England 
is built up by the unceasing pursuit of profit, the merciless 
grinding down of wages, and the prolongation of labour hours, 
the appalling exploitation of women and children in factory work, 
the dismissal of hundreds of ‘‘ hands” without a moment’s notice 
or a thought what is to become of them, the neglect of sanitation 
of workshops and of the safety of the labourers in dangerous em- 
ployments, the steady resistance to every attempt of the workers to 
improve their condition. 

While the proletariat are thus toiling in suffering for a bare 
subsistence, the capitalists are accumulating more wealth than 
they know what to do with. Part of it is spent in unproductive 
luxuries of no value to mankind, and demoralizing to those who 
enjoy them ; the remainder the capitalist invests in further pro- 
duction, carried on in the same manner. But the continuous 
expansion of production at length produces a glut in the market, 
and we have all the features of over-production. Prices fall dis- 
astrously, work is stopped, wages lowered, and hands dismissed, 
and the distress increases tenfold. 

** How can there,” asks Marx, “be over-production when thou- 
sands stand in dire need of these very commodities?” Simply 
because, by the constant withholding of the just reward of labour, 
the workers, who form the mass of the population, are unable to 
buy them, while the capitalist, to employ his superfluous wealth, 
keeps on producing more and more of them. Thus the capitalist, 
by keeping the bulk of the population in poverty, is really destroy- 
ing the market for his own goods. 

We cannot deny the truth of Marx’s description, although there 
are, of course, noble exceptions to the general character he gives 
of the ‘capitalist. His account is not only supported by indis- 
putable facts, but also is substantially the same as that given by 
every other historian of English industry. ‘‘ Employers as a 
class,” says Professor Thorold Rogers, an Economist by no means 
a Socialist, “‘ have always acted solely and entirely with regard to 
their own supposed interests, and in complete disregard to the 
welfare of labour, and they have invariably opposed every move- 
ment for the improvement of the condition of the worker.” Marx’s 
account only differs from others in being more minute, sup- 
ported by a greater mass of evidence and written with deeper 
insight. 

He also sketches the future of Capitalism, and in doing so de- 
scribes, prophet-like, much that we see actually taking place 
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around us at present. He believes that with the growth of 
democratic power, and of greater intelligence among the prole- 
tariat, they will gradually, or by a sudden revolution, claim 
possession of the material sources of wealth, and, expropriating 
the capitalists, organize industry on the only system just to the 
workers—Socialism. 

Marx's book is more than a history of Capitalism. It is also, to 
a certain extent, a system of Political Economy, which he expounds 
in seeking the origin of this profit, out of which arise the wealth 
of the capitalist and the poverty of the proletariat. His theory is 
also to be found in Lassalle, and in the distinguished German eco- 
nomist Rodbertus, from whom, indeed, both Marx and Lassalle in 
great part derived it. But Marx has elaborately developed it, and 
made it the basis of his social philosophy. It is based on the 
Ricardian laws of Wages and of Value, which I endeavoured to 
explain in my last lecture, and is chiefly the development of those 
laws to their final consequences. 

Marx points out that, owing to the large number of labourers 
always seeking work, and totally without other means of livelihood, 
the employer can always obtain workers, who will take the 
lowest possible rate of wages, a rate much lower than the real 
value of their work. Thus, let us suppose that six hours daily 
work would produce a value equal to the wages the employer gives. 
The employer works his men twelve hours, or perhaps longer, for 
those wages. The value that the workman produces in these 
additional six hours is not given to him in wages, but is retained 
by the employer. This unpaid labour Marx calls “ surplus labour,” 
and the value produced by it ‘‘surplus value.” In this fact lies 
the origin of profit. Profit is simply ‘“‘ surplus value,” accumu- 
lated by the employer through day by day working his men for a 
longer time than the value of their wages represents. The more 
of this surplus labour that can be extracted from the labourer, the 
greater is the profit. It can be increased either by lowering the 
wages or by lengthening the hours of labour, and to accomplish 
either of these ends is the constant effort of the capitalist. Hence 
the property acquired by the capitalist is simply the value of the 
labour he has taken from his men without paying for it. In 
Proudhon’s words, in short, ‘‘ Property is robbery.” 

Marx’s theory of surplus labour and surplus value implies the 
second law of Ricardo, that all exchange value is derived from 
labour. Marx calculates all labour as the time given in labour; 
that is, the average time required for any given amount of labour, 
using the implements in general use. Skilled labour is only longer 
labour-time ; we have to allow for the time it took to acquire the 
higher skill. 
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If the selling price of a commodity simply represents the 
amount of labour crystallized and embodied in it, the whole of 
that price should justly go to the labourer who has given the value 
to the commodity. Only the barest means of subsistence are, how- 
ever, in fact, given to the labourer. As Marx says, the workman 
could not buy back his own product. Hence the glaring injustice of 
the capitalistic system. Its essence is the accumulation of profit, 
and profit is the robbery of the workman’s labour. Hence the 
superfluous wealth of the capitalist, the poverty and hopeless 
slavery of the proletariat. 

The reasoning of Marx is irrefutable if the Ricardian laws are 
absolutely true, not otherwise. It can be shown that they are 
only partially true. 

In the first place, it is not invariably true that were wages to rise 
population would also at once rise proportionately to the increased 
prosperity, and produce so great a supply of labour as to bring 
back wages to the old level, the minimum that will support life. 

It is amongst the very lowest classes, where there is utter misery, 
hopelessness, and recklessness that population increases most 
rapidly. In proportion as people are better off, with a higher stan- 
dard of life, with more mental culture, and better habits of thrift 
and foresight, their numbers increase more slowly. Hence, could 
we bring about this better condition among any section of the 
working classes, it is not certain that population would increase 
in proportion, and undo the good by producing surplus labour in 
the market. 

But independently of this statistical question, Ricardo’s law 
would only hold good if there were absolutely no external forces 
brought to bear on the conditions of labour, and this cannot be 
the case in a country where the workmen are free, intelligent, and 
possessed of political power. 

From the moment that the laws against labour combinations 
were repealed in 1824, workmen began using means of external 
pressure on capitalists through trades unions. The more thorough 
and widespread these unions are, the greater is their effectiveness. 
We are rapidly approaching a complete federation of workmen all 
over the globe to resist the encroachments of capital, the dream of 
Karl Marx, and then Ricardo’s law will cease to have effect. Even 
with the past imperfection of trade unions, how greatly they have 
checked its operation is proved by the remarkable rise in wages 
which has taken place in the last fifty years, and which has been 
indisputably demonstrated by Mr. Giffen in his celebrated essay, 
and by others. 

But workmen have another weapon besides their power of com- 
bination, political power. They have already obtained much legis- 
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lation in their favour, and it is certain that with their present 
weight in elections they will demand and obtain larger and larger 
concessions, until at last the present conditions of industry will 
become impossible. 

Thus, it is not true that, under the existing democratic con- 
ditions, the ‘‘iron and cruel law of wages” of Lassalle and Karl 
Marx must for ever render the workman’s state hopeless. 

But I think Marx's theory of the value of commodities being 
determined by the labour they cost to produce is still less true. 

Value is not a property residing in things. It is a relation 
existing between things and the individuals who need them, and 
it depends fundamentally and chiefly on utility, which involves 
the wants of the consumer as much as the nature of the com- 
modity. A thing is of value to me precisely in proportion to its 
capacity to satisfy a need I feel. If I lose the desire for it, it 
loses its value for me, however much labour it may have cost, or 
however rare it may be. 

In industry we have to deal with things which can only be 
obtained by exchange, by giving something for them. Now these 
exchange values are of two kinds; first, those produced by labour ; 
second, those which are not produced by labour at all, but are 
costly from their scarcity. As examples of the first class, we may 
name a piece of furniture or a machine. As an example of the 
second, land wholly uncultivated. Marx is obliged to acknowledge 
that in the latter case money is given for a thing that embodies 
no labour. He says such things have price but no value ; meaning, 
I suppose, that their value is only dormant or potential until 
labour is applied to them, as in the case of uncultivated land. The 
fact remains, however, that some things have an exchange value 
which have not been produced by labour, hence exchange value is 
not merely congealed labour. 

It is, however, with commodities produced by labour that in- 
dustry has to do. It is plain, in the first place, that in these also 
the scarcity or abundance of the raw material used will affect the 
value of the commodity. If the crop of wheat or cotton is poor, 
the value of the commodities containing wheat or cotton will rise. 
Hence, again, some of the exchange value is not represented by 
labour. if prices rise through the scarcity of any commodity, the 
labourer producing it should not justly get a rise in wages. 

But the chief element of value is the utility of the commodities 
to the public. No matter what labour has been expended on them, 
they are valueless if no one needs them. 

Marx tries to meet this difficulty by his calculation of “socially 
necessary ” time, and in doing this he concedes the entire question 
in dispute. ‘‘ Socially necessary ” labour is only labour for which 
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there is a demand. “ Socially unnecessary ” labour is merely the 
production of things by labour that no one needs, and which hence 
are valueless. 

Once allow that labour may be spent on things not useful, and 
we must allow that the workman must be paid not in proportion 
to the labour-time he has given, but to the utility of his labour to 
the community, and the relative scarcity of the product. The 
scarcer and the more useful it is, the higher is its value. 

Hence Marx’s theory of value is not the slightest help towards 
solving the labour question, or towards justifying Socialism. The 
miserable wages which cause the present poverty and discontent 
of the labourers are determined rigidly by Marx’s own law of 
“socially necessary labour.” Wages are low because labour is 
so abundant that the supply is greater than the demand. It is 
socially unnecesary,” and hence the low value. Were the value 
of labour in a Socialistic State to be estimated by Marx’s own 
test, the labourer would, without the intervention of other in- 
fluences, be no better off.* 

But there is yet another fallacy in his theory of value. We cannot 
calculate the real or exchange value of labour by time only, by 
counting the number of hours of labour any commodity costs, and 
settling what an hour’s work is worth in the market. 

To do so the average time required and the average skill is 
taken. This is unjust to labour superior to the average. No time- 
calculation will represent the natural qualities, mental and moral, 
of the workman, which makes one man’s work so much more valuable 
than another. We might, though it would be extremely difficult, 
calculate the time taken to acquire a skilled trade or a learned 
profession, but we cannot estimate intelligence, judgment, quick- 
ness, tact, powers of planning action, managing and ruling, still 
less, honesty, carefulness, and the exact fulfilment of duty. To 
give no higher value to work showing these qualities, is to remove 
the incentive to the workman’s developing and using his best 
faculties. 

Hence Marx’s theory of value is, | think, neither true nor work- 
able. We could not either justly or without commercial ruin pay 
workmen, as Socialists demand, in exact proportion to their time, 
for time does not represent the value of work. Its value is deter- 
mined by its utility to the consumer, and its just payment must 

* In this interpretation of what Marx meant by “ socially unnecessary labour,” I 
have taken the extended meaning, which is, I believe, the only one so logical and 
thorough a thinker as Marx could have intended. Its real significance, however, and 
the extent of its application have never been clearly stated either by himself or his 
followers. As Dr. Schiiffle points out, modern Socialists have never settled this point; 


did they try to do so, their scientific principle would inevitably be found untenable, and 
in practice unworkable. 
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rise and fall with the demand for it in the market, and with the 
special qualities the workman puts into it. 

Marx is also not just to the capitalist in assuming that he does 
not very largely help to make the profit—that it is all robbed from 
the workmen. That may be so in joint-stock companies where 
the shareholders do nothing, but not in concerns directed by indi- 
vidual owners. The capitalists who founded and extended English 
commerce contributed much more to that result by their enterprise 
and powers of initiation and management than did the subordinate 
workers by their hand-labour. None of the great existing indus- 
tries were established without the application of great energy, 
talent, and toil by the capitalist employer. His share is, perhaps, 
the most important of all in the carrying on of any successful 
business. 

But though we may not agree with Marx’s theory of value or his 
application of it, this does not prevent his description and criti- 
cism of Capitalism being in the main most true and valuable. 

It is certain that under Capitalism labour is unjustly paid, and 
that, hence, wherever it prevails, an alarming and disastrous in- 
equality arises. Society becomes divided into two classes, one of 
which holds in possession the land and its products, all the mate- 
rial resources of wealth, while the other possesses nothing but 
wages, which, from week to week, barely suffice for subsistence. 
This state of things arises everywhere with Capitalism; in Ame- 
rica, with all its enormous territorital resources, no less than in 
the older countries. 

Let us imagine this division to be complete, so that the smaller 
class would possess every inch of land and all its products. It is 
plain that the larger class, possessing nothing, would be the slaves 
of the owners of property, and wholly at their mercy, since they 
could not obtain the means of life except on their terms. Such, 
indeed, was to some extent the case under the older forms of 
slavery, and such a state Capitalism tends to produce, a slavery 
virtually nearly as bad as those older slaveries we look on with 
horror to-day. , 

It is impossible to overrate the dangers of such a condition. It 
was the chief cause of the ruin of the civilizations that have 
perished. The gross and demoralising luxury of the wealthy 
classes in Rome or in France before the Revolution, in itself alone 
a cause of certain ruin, is the direct result of and would be 
impossible without this terrible inequality. But the danger of 
inequality is far greater to us than to the older societies. The 
slave populations had no political power, and had little intelligence 
or perception of how to redress their grievances. Our proletariat 
are keenly intelligent, and are being rapidly enlightened by news- 
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papers, public meetings, agitators, trade combinations, and other 
forms of education, and, above all, they possess the supreme poli- 
tical power. This is the most extraordinary anomaly of our day. 
In every stable community hitherto, political power went with pro- 
perty, which is material power. To-day we have government in 
the hands of masses of people who have no property, and who 
feel their wrongs more keenly every year. Can we doubt the 
result ? 

To me this unnatural divorce of labour from the raw material 
necessary to labour seems to constitute the essence of our whole 
social problem. It is the natural state of man to obtain the means 
of life by labour applied to the earth and its products. With us, 
thousands cannot maintain their lives except on whatever terms 
other men offer them, because those men hold the earth and its 
products in their possession. 

It is the chief merit of Socialism that it has seized this truth, 
and, amidst all its errors, has never let it go. The solution of the 
social problem seems to me to lie in this, Can we succeed in re- 
uniting labour and material resources, in enforcing the divine 
natural law, that all men must labour, that every man shall be 
allowed sufficient share of the earth or its products to enable him 
to apply his labour and receive its reward ? 

If we can do this, Socialism is unnecessary. If only Socialism 
can do it, Socialism must triumph. 


In conclusion, I will try to indicate what seem to be tendencies 
of the present time with regard to Socialism. Ido so with much 
diffidence. When so great an authority as Dr. Schiiffle says that 
it took him years of study before he could understand Socialism, 
or attempt to form any estimate of its probable success in the 
future, ordinary people may well hesitate to speak on the subject. 
I can only state briefly the conclusions my own very limited ability 
and study have been able to bring me to. 

It seems to me that most of the particular reforms advocated by 
Socialists not only will be realised, but are already beginning to 
be realised in England at the present moment; that Socialism 
as a whole will not be realised, and could not be maintained if it 
were attempted. The strength and source of Socialism lies in the 
evils of existing society, and in the keen insight it possesses into 
some profound sociological and ethical truths. If the existing 
evils are remedied, the strength of Socialism will be lost. Were it 
established in globo, I do not think the great ends which Socialism 
itself passionately seeks could be attained: the organizing of 
society in accordance with the higher ethical nature of man, the 
just distribution of wealth, the highest efficiency of production, 
VOL. XVI. 41 
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the fullest freedom of opportunity to all, the best conditions for 
the development of the higher human faculties. 

Associated Labour asa substitute for Capitalism has been always 
the central reform of Socialism, the one means by which, under 
the present conditions of industry, Labour and Capital can be 
re-united. Associated labour has already begun amongst us. It is 
true that co-operation has made but small way, and Socialists 
assert that it can never become universal, from the want of 
capital, except with State help. Capital is not the hindrance. 
The immense sums raised by Irish peasants for carrying on the 
land agitation, and by English workmen in their trades unions, 
show that capital can be raised by the working classes; and as 
one successful concern after another was established, it could 
easily be borrowed. The real hindrance lies in the working classes 
themselves. They do not, in the first place, universally desire 
co-operation, for they do not yet see that it is the one remedy for 
their case; and, secondly, they probably are not yet possessed of 
the capacity for enterprise and management, the mutual forbear- 
ance and self-control needed for the success of co-operative 
industry. 

Were there no steps to co-operation, we might feel more hope- 
less concerning it, but we have another form of industry, now 
being largely adopted, which seems to lead gradually to co-opera- 
tion, and to give to workmen the education needful to fit them for 
co-operation. This is profit-sharing, in which a capitalistic firm 
gives to all its employés a share in the profits in proportion to 
the wages received. The books of the firm are inspected by an 
accountant agreed upon by the men. The workers are directly 
interested in the success of the concern. They will come in time 
to be more and more consulted by the managers; and they can 
invest some of their earnings in the business, so gradually obtain- 
ing ownership of it. It is easy to see that in time such concerns 
may easily become true co-operative industries, and that by the 
time they do so the workmen in them will have acquired the 
qualities necessary for successful management. 

Socialists strongly denounce both co-operation and _profit- 
sharing. They refuse to see that the only hindrance to their 
success lies in the mental and moral unfitness of the working 
classes, which would equally hinder the success of State-directed 
co-operative industries, and they refuse to encourage the system 
of profit-sharing, which is exactly fitted to develop the needed 
capacity. 

By associated labour, Capital and Labour are re-united. There 
remains another form of capital, the land and all its mineral 
wealth. Socialists demand the nationalization of land and all its 
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products. But this is not necessary, to make it the property of 
those who work it. It is plain that we are tending to single 
ownership of land, for the simple reason that it must less and less 
pay to farm land or to work mines paying rent and royalties. The 
farmer and the mine-owner are pressed upon by the demand for 
higher wages from below, and by foreign competition from without, 
and cannot, consequently, pay rent and make his industry meet 
expenses. 

What is needed, and will I think be obtained, is the abolition of 
entail, which keeps land in few hands and prevents free sale, a 
simplification of the law expenses incidental to the transfer of 
land, and a scheme of land purchase. By these measures those 
who work the land will be enabled to become its owners. And 
here, too, co-operative industry will eventually be found the most 
economical. Land nationalization would be a process of great 
difficulty, and would give no greater advantages. It has been 
proposed to abolish all taxation except a tax on land, and to make 
every land-owner pay a tax exactly equivalent to the market value 
of his land, while forbidding him to let it. He would be thus 
forced to work it himself, or sell it. This would in no way over- 
come the difficulty of making the working of land profitable with 
the payment of rent. Whoever worked the land would still have 
to pay rent, the very thing which every day is becoming a greater 
difficulty. 

One of the most constant claims of Socialism is for free and 
complete education for all. This, too, we cannot doubt, we are in 
a fair way of gaining. Every year shows some additional advance 
to it. The great English wholesale society has made investi- 
gations to ascertain what amount of public money at present is 
given to the children of the upper classes, and what amount to the 
children of the working classes. It is shown that whilst annually 
15s. 4d. is spent on the education of each child of the working 
classes, £3 3s. is spent on the education of each child of the 
upper classes, who, of course, are much better able to educate 
their children than the lower. 

It is plain that a Democratic Parliament, without any Socialistic 
revolution, will certainly demand and obtain all that is needed in 
education, general and technical, as well as nearly every one of the 
other Socialistic reforms. 

In the achievement of these two points, the re-uniting of Capital 
and Labour in every kind of industry by co-operative labour, and 
the greater and greater completeness of education, technical and 
general, lies, I cannot but think, the solution of the social 
problem. 

Lastly, I think it can be shown that Capitalism, however domi- 
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nant at present, is rapidly undergoing changes which will end in 
its extinction in favour of associated labour. There are two re- 
markable features in these changes. First, the gradual disappear- 
ance of the individual capitalist. Every large industry is being 
converted into a joint-stock company, in which the profits are dis- 
tributed, not to one employer, but to a very large number of small 
shareholders. This will, in time, tend to diffuse capital among 
larger and larger numbers—a great benefit. Hence, in the social 
revolution it would not be the expropriation of a few great capital- 
ists that would have to be accomplished, as Marx says, but the 
depriving of their property of a very large number of persons—of 
all, in fact, who had invested any money in industry. 

The second change is the massing together of separate concerns 
into great syndicates, some of which include nearly all the firms 
constituting a given industry. This remarkable change, rapidly 
going on around us, is due to two causes: firstly, the experience of 
how much more economical and profitable industry on a large 
scale is than industry carried on by many small separate con- 
cerns; secondly, it has been caused by the effort to crush out 
competition, which has grown into a ruinous war between capital- 
ists. This movement of concentration may be carried on until 
each industry in the country is practically under one management, 
though it is probable that there is a definite limit beyond which, in 
each industry, further concentration would not be advantageous. 
The result of syndicates is to crush out smaller concerns, and to. 
end the ruinous competition against which Socialists declaim. 
There will then only remain the competition from foreign indus- 
tries, which would remain equally under a Socialistic state. 

We are, in capitalistic industry, at present approaching a 
gigantic warfare between the embattled hosts of Capital and 
Labour ; on the one hand, the great syndicates and combinations 
of capitalists ; on the other, the vast numbers of the world-wide 
international combinations of labour; the collective Titanic forces 
of modern industry. In this conflict, say the Socialists, Labour 
must be worsted, for Capital can wait and Labour cannot. But. 
they forget that Labour has behind it another foree—numbers and 
political power. 

It is probable that the demands of Labour will rise till itis plain 
that they cannot be granted without ruin to industry. No 
employer can give permanent employment, short working-hours, 
and a fixed and adequate rate of wages, while he is himself exposed 
to the ever-varying fluctuations of trade. Nor is it just. The 
demands of Labour must at last lead to employers admitting their 
men into a greater knowledge of the management (in order to 
prove to them the impossibility of acceding to unjust demands), 
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and in the establishment of a scale of wages rising and falling with 
the fluctuations of profits; and this is profit-sharing. 

Thus, on grounds purely of self-interest, it seems to me that 
without any Socialistic revolution, Capitalism must pass into 
Associated Labour ; and that by other forces at work in society, 
nearly all the special reforms advocated by Socialists must be 
realised. 

But will all these changes lead us into Socialism? I do not 
see any indications that they will. With the growing intelligence 
and higher social capacities of men, external governmental regula- 
tions are less and less needed; the tendency is towards greater 
freedom and responsibility, greater specialization, not to a state of 
submission to a minute code of rules. 

The vast majority of those who to-day, in Russia and Germany, 
make up the numbers of the Socialists, are those who, suffering 
from the existing evils, far greater abroad than here, desire the 
particular reforms that Socialism advocates. Were they realised, 
I think the strength of Socialism would be gone. 

But were it attempted would it succeed? On the many objec- 
tions that can be adduced against Socialism, I can say nothing in 
this brief space, but I will, in concluding, only endeavour to 
answer the claim of Socialism which I mentioned in my first 
lecture—that it can give us a more perfect and abundant produc- 
tion of the wealth of the world, and a more just distribution of this 
wealth amongst those who produce it. By this test, Socialism, I 
think, must stand or fall. 

At present the chief motive which makes men work is self- 
interest, and the necessity of earning a living. The capitalist 
exerts every effort, because he knows the success of his busi- 
ness depends upon it. He puts constant pressure on his men to 
the same end. Each workman labours because his own life and 
the lives of his wife and children depend upon it. 

I do not say that work is not done except from these motives, 
but I think it is indisputable that the main cause of our present 
abundant and skilful production is the dependence of the workers 
on it for their livelihood, and the direct responsibility and reward 
attainable by each. 

Socialism offers us one of two methods of remuneration. First 
of all, Communism, by which every man receives the same income 
whether he work well, ill, or not at all. In this case, all the 
main motives at present leading men to work would be swept 
away. Those disposed not to work need not do so. No Socialist 
has yet shown us how they are to be compelled to work, or to 
work well, if they do not wish it themselves. 

Unfitted as Communism is to the present state of human nature, 
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it is an easier system than that form of Socialism which en- 
deavours to give to each man according to his deeds and not 
according to his needs. Under this system, each man is to be 
paid according to the value of his work calculated in time. This 
would give no incentive to the best kind of labour; and, moreover, 
if carried out without regard to the utility of the labour would 
prove ruinous to industry. 

Socialists believe that in State-conducted industry fluctuations 
of supply and demand, over-production, or production of unsale- 
able commodities could be reduced to a minimum. By a careful 
study of trade statistics, the State would know what kind of 
commodities and how much of them would be needed, and hence 
there would be very little or no unprofitable labour. But no cal- 
culation could do away with fluctuations. A bad or good harvest, a 
new invention, a change of fashion or habits of life—fluctuations 
it would be impossible to foresee—would make many things un- 
saleable ; and, moreover, calculations which did not take into 
account the economic conditions of the whole globe would be of 
little use at the present day. Hence, payment by labour-time 
seems to me unjust to the best labour, and unworkable in 
practice. 

But let us suppose that it was adopted, and that each industry 
had settled the ratio in which each worker was to be paid, how 
will the State distribute this remuneration ? It will mass together 
the gross profits of all the various industries, and having put 
aside what is required for future working, will divide the remainder 
among all those engaged in industry according to the labour-time 
given by each. 

This is scarcely less unjust than Communism, for the workers 
and managers of the successful industries would receive no 
better remuneration than those who had done their work ineffi- 
ciently. Again, each man would lack the stimulus of feeling that 
he would get rewarded in proportion to his own exertion, for his 
pay would depend on all the other workers in the country, over 
whom he could have no control, and from whose dishonesty or 
unskilfulness he would suffer. 

Mr. Gronlund, in his Co-operative Commonwealth seems to 
imply, though he does not make it very clear, that each branch of 
industry under distinct management would retain all its own 
profits and get nothing from other branches. We should then, 
indeed, have as just a distribution of profits as perhaps we can 
reach, but such a system would not be Socialism at all. Each 
branch would be practically a private co-operative concern, 
managing its own affairs, keeping its own profits, and competing 
against other concerns just as at present. That the Government 
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should retain the right to interfere in matters that concerned the 
general welfare of the community would not constitute a Social- 
istic system. Our existing Governments can and do exercise that 
right at present. 

Under no really Socialist State does it seem possible to give 
to each worker the incentive of feeling that his reward depends on 
his own exertions. The stimulus that at present keeps our pro- 
duction at a high level would be withdrawn. There would be a 
relaxation of labour over the whole field of industry, the disastrous 
effects of which cannot be over-estimated. I cannot, indeed, 
imagine how a Socialistic State could for a moment compete with 
other non-Socialist nations around it. 

It may be said that there are other motives, that men would 
work for the good of the whole community, and not from selfish 
motives. I fully recognize that hundreds are at this moment 
working not for the payment they receive, but from a love of the 
work itself. In the Socialist scheme, it is assumed that each man 
would be able to find the work he liked best, and would then carry 
it out in this spirit with interest and pleasure. But there must 
always be much work that can never be interesting or pleasant, 
and I have not yet met with any feasible suggestion as to how 
anyone could be induced to do this work, which is absolutely neces- 
sary. I am aware that altruistic feelings are rapidly growing. I 
believe they will one day exercise an influence we cannot even 
imagine now, and I think every effort should be made to assist this 
progress. But I would ask those who know the working classes, 
who know the spirit of the employer class, if they think we could 
yet rely wholly on the love of humanity and on a sense of duty 
to the community as sufficient motives to maintain the unceasing 
toil and self-denial by which alone the work of the world is 
done? If anyone is doubtful on this point, I would ask him to 
spend half an hour on reading the article entitled ‘‘ Trusts, Pools, 
and Syndicates,” which is contained in the Dublin Review for April 
1889, or any other of the many similar accounts, and then say 
whether he thinks the men whose hideous and merciless conflicts 
for wealth are there described are fit for a Socialistic State, in which 
the good of all would be the chief stimulus. 

This regeneration of humanity is required, above all, in the 
Government of such a State, which must undertake so many and 
such vitally important functions. 

Extend as we may local government, make the Government 
officials as directly responsible as possible to the people them- 
selves, will they do the work as well as the people themselves ? 
The experience we so far have had of the management of public 
departments, of the conduct of local boards and municipalities, 
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does not warrant us in believing that the officials in the Socialistic 
State will be able adequately to fulfil all that they will be required 
to do, a mass of duties such as no Government in the world has 
ever yet undertaken. 

Moreover, were hurhan nature fit for Socialism, Socialism would 
be unnecessary. If all men were to treat their fellows with perfect 
justice, our present capitalistic system would be as beneficial as 
any other. But if Socialism is not fit for human nature, as it is 
at present, it can give us no help in the social problem which 
presses for solution now. 

I may say, lastly, that even were men ready to work solely for 
the good of the community, and were they fit for such a system, 
there remains an objection which to me seems most fatal of all— 
the mental degeneracy that must ensue in the mass of the people 
when their most difficult and important functions are taken from 
them. Every psychologist and evolutionist knows that intelligence 
grows with use, as a muscle grows with exercise. However we 
might try to leave as much of the management as possible to the 
workers, nevertheless, in a system in which the entire possession 
of land and capital, and the supreme direction of industry (which 
virtually means the directions of the actions of every individual in 
the country), were given over to Government, the highest and most 
valuable exercise of faculty would be removed from the mass of 
the people. With the Government must rest the final decision, the 
planning of action, the real responsibility for all failure and success, 
the entire organization of social life. 

The decay of intelligence and energy that would follow would in 
itself be enough to condemn Socialism, were every other difficulty 
removed ; for what can be compared in importance to the growth 
and development of the human soul, the supreme end of all our 
lives? Why, indeed, do we so earnestly seek at all to remove our 
present evils? Because they impede that development of the 
soul; because we have at present, on the one side, an enervating, 
demoralizing luxury and superfluity; on the other, a degrading 
and brutalizing poverty, each an extreme fatal to the spiritual 
progress of man. No system which would not give the fullest 
scope to that progress could ever permanently succeed. 

But if Socialism in its entirety is not practicable, we must not 
forget the debt we owe to Socialists. We see in them a line of 
men who, from Robert Owen to Karl Marx and the Socialists of 
our own day, have been, amidst all errors, men of keen insight 
and conspicuous ability, men filled with the noblest sympathy for 
suffering, with a passion for justice and right, who have given up 
every lesser pleasure in the pursuit of the ideal they believed in. 
Socialism has, moreover, supplied the most valuable criticism we 
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have of our present society ; it has immeasurably helped forward 
the development of the higher ethical feelings, and all that is 
good in society; it has pointed out to us the true sources of evil, 
and the true reforms. It is to the reforms unceasingly and elo- 
quently insisted on by Socialism that all our hopes are turned 
to-day, and which are, we trust and pray, slowly being realised. 

To some of us, passionately longing to see the speedy redress of 
every evil, those changes for good may seem slow. They are 
really rapid and steady, and will be infinitely more rapid if every 
one of us do something, as surely we all can, to help them forward. 
With every advance of humanity towards the ideals of ethical and 
religious perfection, all that is vital and true in Socialism is being 
more and more realised, though to our eyes slowly and often 
imperceptibly. 

Let us not relax one smallest effort, for by many such small 
efforts progress is achieved, and at last the Sun of Righteousness 
will arise with healing on his wings. 


Autice OLDHAM. 
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A WINTER CRUISE ON THE SEVERN SEA. 


Ir is a strange experience to start at Christmastide, when all the 
world is chiefly concerned with merry-making, for a week’s 
wintry sail upon the Severn Sea. Most people would choose the 
calm summer for such an enterprise; and yet the less favoured 
months have an invigorating influence which is attractive to some 
more sturdy beings. It was not always in fair weather that our 
Drakes and Frobishers foraged the ocean; and the stirring action 
of the elements in their wilder moods is not without a fascinating 
spell. The harder the weather, also, the more likely are we to 
pick up migrant wild-fowl; if the storms rage fiercely outside 
during the last few hours of the waning year, it is always possible 
to explore the tortuous windings and treacherous shoals of the 
protected estuary. So, braving the apparent inclemency of the 
season, we determined to hoist the pennant of the Erl-King; to 
investigate for ourselves the intricate navigation amid shifting 
sands, sunken rocks, and the conflicting currents of a peculiar 
channel; and thus we sailed way, unfettered by time, to travel as 
the wind might list, and to shape a course as fate should best 
determine. 

It is a curious fact in connection with sailing that you never 
reach a predestined goal. In the wide Severn Channel, for 
example, when we start for Porlock or Ilfracombe, the odds are 
strongly in favour of landing at Penarth, or some part of South 
Wales. We make no definite plans, therefore, which are quite 
certain to be broken as we proceed to sea. 

Here it is never safe to sail alone. Whether the river is flooded 
with a rising tide, or the narrow channels are left at the ebb 
surrounded by a dreary waste of sand, skilled navigation is 
essential to safety: the novice in sailing matters will need a pilot 
at every bend in the stream. 

For estuary work, it is half the battle to possess a boat of 
handy size and suitable rig; light draught is indispensable, while 
sea-going qualities are also essential; nor in winter time can the 
consideration of cabin accommodation, warmth, and shelter be 
overlooked. Severe nights cannot be faced in an open boat. 
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The Erl-King, a small yacht with some reputation on the river, 
is a model vessel for such an expedition, having been specially 
designed for the estuary by one who previously knew every yard 
of the Severn, and correctly estimated his exact requirements. A 
description of her might not be out of place. The total length is 
26 feet, with an ample breadth of beam in proportion to length, 
7 feet; her draught in full ballast is barely 2 feet, to which must 
be added, however, 14 inches when the centre plate is down. 
The displacement is about 5 tons. Her mast is placed well 
for’ard, supporting a main-sail with sprit rig in preference to a 
heavy boom, a far handier contrivance; a fore-sail takes the 
place of a jib, the bowsprit being seldom used. The beauty of a 
centre-board for coasting work is that it enables you to sail closer 
to the wind, to carry more canvas, and to build with lighter 
draught. As the tide recedes, it is always feasible to pull up your 
plate in order to lie square upon the mud until the return of the 
flood. 

One efficient man can handle such a craft, but two are ample 
for the purpose, and safer. There is cabin accommodation for 
four. All the fore part is covered in, the scuppers round the 
cabin being above the deck line. It is furnished below with a coal 
stove, plenty of lockers, and a bunk on either side ; two can sleep 
for’ard in fair comfort. Doors and windows fitting close, it is 
easy to keep out both wet and cold. The well in the stern is 
open, giving ample room to work the tiller and sailing gear on 
each successive tack, to keep a sharp look-out, or to take a shot 
at passing fowl. 

There never was a better boat to sail; she simply races before 
the wind, and will answer gallantly to every strain, although, it 
must be confessed, rolling somewhat heavily on a ground swell. 

Early one December morning, astern of a tug and beneath the 
towering bows of a German barque outward bound, we passed 
rapidly down the Sharpness Canal, from Gloucester, casting off at 
Framilode locks to enter into the Severn. As an evidence of the 
forces that might be encountered below, there lay on shore between 
the locks the stern of a barge, now used as a dwelling-house by 
some gentleman desirous of residing rent free. Surrounded by his 
cabbage garden, the worthy man seemed quite at home. The relic 
of shipwreck demonstrated the power of the currents beneath the 
Severn Bridge. On her second trip this new barge was carried by 
the in-rushing tide, which runs athwart the piers {against the 
solid structure ; the vessel was cut clean in half, one piece drifting 
on either side to settle in the mud below. The portion now at 
Framilode was afterwards recovered at neap tides, to be put to the 
use indicated above. 
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It was midday as the Erl-King slipped through the locks, and, as 
luck would have it, not a breath of wind stirred the air; nothing 
remained but to ship the oars and row steadily on the ebb round 
that great horse-shoe bend of the river, past Westbury and Newn- 
ham, which forms one of the main characteristics of the lower 
Severn, a task involving several miles of hard work, even with the 
tide, which only brought us a mile or so from Framilode, across 
the intervening neck of land. 

Towards night the boat was run aground on the mud beneath 
Fretherne Court, the residence of Sir Lionel Darrell, in a secure 
position behind the friendly shelter of a natural breakwater of 
loose stones. Within a couple of hours she was high and dry. 

Exceedingly mild for the time of year, the passage round by 
Westbury had not been without interest, the distant range of un- 
dulating hills behind Newnham afforded a good general view of the 
Forest of Dean, a fair scene in summer time, while the ridges of 
the Cotswolds flanked the vale on the opposite bank. In the fore- 
ground the classic section of the Garden Cliff, well known to geo- 
logists as a junction of the Lias and the Triassic systems, could 
well be studied, the long lines of sedimentary stratification were 
visible, running somewhat obliquely out of the horizontal ripple- 
marked sandstones, lying at the base of the section. Although it 
was the close season, and all salmon-fishing operations had been 
suspended, every here and there the stakes ready for nets and the 
baskets could be noted by the waterside. Newnham Church is 
placed in a bold and picturesque situation on a sharp spur of the 
red rock, in which, by the bye, thin bands of gypsum are to be 
traced. Fishermen’s cottages nestle beneath the shelter of the 
cliff, and the boats with nets lying on the beach of the tiny bay, 
all tend to produce a very pleasing and typical river-side scene. 

In spring, when the meadows and orchards are snow-white with 
plum, cherry, pear, and apple blossom, the beauties of this part of 
the Severn are indeed enhanced. 

The manner in which the Severn doubles back upon itself, so to 
speak, at Newnham, involves a problem of physical geography 
which it is not easy to explain. A pilot, on the evening in ques- 
tion, set me thinking on the subject by a rather singular remark. 
“Tf,” said he, “it were not for the horse-shoe, the tides in the 
Severn would always flood the vale of Gloucester.” True or false, 
the inference was sufficient to draw attention to the physical con- 
formation of the river at this point. Can the science of geology 
speak authoritatively, and state the cause of great bends in rivers ? 
In the case of mountain streams with a rapid fall, it is easy to 
understand how the water is forced out of a direct course, and to 
make a détowr, in consequence of the resistance offered by rock- 
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barriers, where the easier way exists ; but this in no way meets the 
case. 

The Severn at Newnham has little fall, and the wide stream 
flows through alluvial plains in the broad valley. What is the 
cause of the tremendous bend? Ata recent meeting of the Cots- 
wold Field Naturalists Club, the theory was brought forward that 
such curves originate in the action of tributary streams. The 
evidence adduced went far to prove that in many cases, where 
small rivers are received into the main channel on the side oppo- 
site to the junction a well-marked sweep from the direct course 
occurs. In other words, it is contended that shoals and banks of 
sediment deposited through the variation in current of the blend- 
ing streams, gradually forces the bulk of flowing water to bulge on 
the far side. This may be a contributary cause for sudden bends 
in rivers passing through level areas; but I do not consider it the 
full explanation of the phenomena. The Severn Channel in its 
Jower course cannot be explained entirely by the existing land- 
surfaces. The bed of the river has been undoubtedly at a higher 
level; the water has, for example, eaten a way through the Lias 
and Trias rock, exposing the famous Westbury section ; I do not feel 
certain that this, or a similar barrier, did not divert the stream 
originally, thus creating the great bend. It is a matter of pure 
speculation. 

At five o’clock on this December night, it was entirely dark. A 
keen north wind had sprung up, and the faintly scintillating rays 
of the Aurora Borealis tinged the skies. The harsh croaking of 
herons came from the uncovered sands, and once we heard some- 
thing like the bark of a fox from a distant spinney. It was a 
weird sensation, to lean over the side of the boat as night advanced, 
listening to the incessant cries of the restless birds. Flocks of 
small dunlin and redshanks skimmed overhead with sharp whis- 
tling call to rival flights beyond. Plovers and curlews circled in 
the darkness, allured, it may be, by our mast-head;light. Those 
who have at night been troubled by the plaintive and unhappy 
sound of the crying curlews and whimbrel, will partly realise the 
chill surroundings of the Severn in the dead of night. The gulls 
are bad enough in this respect, but the piercing cries of the cur- 
lew beat them all. It was during this night also that the whistle 
of the oyster-catcher was heard; next day some turnstones in 
immature plumage were shot. 

Shortly before midnight the roar of the distant tide surging 
below the Severn Bridge proclaimed the advancing bore. The 
moon had risen, shedding an uncertain light on the extensive areas 
of mud and sand. Five-and-twenty minutes before the flow 
reached the Erl-King in her secure position on the mud, the 
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terrific roar of the rolling waves, resounding on the sand, sounded 
in our ears. It was as if the river-banks, stones, and boat must 
all be swept away. Those who have not heard and seen the bore 
sweep by at night can form little conception of the turmoil and 
confusion of the moment; and then, as the curling wave passes 
by, the craft are floated on the flood and the water remains as 
peaceful as ever; the in-rushing wave has passed up-stream. This 
is the time when vessels anchored broadside on the ridges of sand 
exposed to the rush of the bore are in danger of being capsized. 
Many a fine boat has been abandoned as she lay stranded in the 
full force of the tideway. Escape is hopeless for those who are 
caught unawares. 

A light breeze had sprung up with the tide, sufficient to allow 
us to drop down a few miles on the ebb and gain a likely spot on 
the mud for wildfowl at the earliest dawn; and then for six hours 
sleep in the warmth of the cabin below. Before daylight our punt 
was out, ready to paddle to the various banks, and a strange 
array of weapons was prepared, ranging from a huge swivel-gun, 
more like eight feet of heavy gas-pipe, to the double-barrelled, 
muzzle-loading, duck gun, a 4-bore that few men could shoulder, 
and more handy 10 and 12-bore breech-loaders ready for the fray. 
On this occasion the wily birds could not be approached. A few 
golden plovers fled away unharmed, while the dense flocks of 
geese were far too acute to remain in danger; off they flew in 
V-shaped strings. A solitary heron fell a victim to a shot at sixty 
yards, afterwards to be cooked and eaten. To those who may 
despise the heron as an article of food, I will present the following 
recipe :— 

Having shot your bird, hang it for a fortnight; then it may 
be plucked, skinned, and scalded. In order to remove any 
fishy flavour, wrap the carcase in a cloth and bury it for forty- 
eight hours in the garden. Stuffed with forcemeat and roasted 
carefully, the bird, when served at table, will be pronounced good 
in flavour; nor will anybody guess what manner of meat it is. 

With three hours to set sail and make ready before the flood, 
there was still plenty to be done. A flight of beautiful ringed 
dotterel kept just outside of range, and big gulls (Larus canus, L.) 
pursued their fishing operations. The punt-gun had to be un- 
shipped before approaching the choppy seas. At length the water 
came. Against a westerly wind it was necessary to make a series 
of long tacks, beating against the breeze, and slowly making the 
Severn Bridge. Diverting the yacht’s course every now and then 
for widgeon and teal floating on the wide stream, we picked off a 
single bird here and there as opportunity presented itself. Some 
curlews fell on the rocks between Awre Point and Lydney. 
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The Severn Bridge is a light and beautiful structure as seen 
from the shore, but it is a plaguey hindrance to the navigation of 
the river beneath. A sailing boat is not quite like a steamer; you 
cannot always decide to a nicety where your course will be. With 
a cross tide running at twelve miles an hour, and with such a 
tremendous force thatit is difficult to understand how the piers 
stand the continual strain, there are critical moments as we pass 
below the span. It is usual to make for the wide central space 
between the painted stone piers; but you are not always free 
agents in the matter. 

**Which span ?” I have cried. 

“*T don’t know,” replied the skipper. 

And, by heavens! the boat was through in the twinkling of an 
eye. Without a steady nerve and complete command of the tiller, 
she might be dashed to pieces in this truly awkward passage. 

In the more open water outside the entrance to Sharpness 
Docks, the rip of the Channel runs strong; a beacon indicates the 
proper course, the tides often rushing past even here at seven 
miles per hour. Sunken rocks and hidden dangers—the Bull and 
Hayward rocks in particular—are marked by the lights of the 
Trinity House authorities; and then the broad surface of the es- 
tuary lies comparatively clear until we come to that great barrier 
—visible only at half-tide, known as the English Stones. The 
ridge of hills crowned with a cluster of Scotch firs to the right, as 
far as the eye can see, is the Wind Cliff above Tintern Abbey and 
the Wye, a landmark for many a long mile. 

In the afternoon, with the wind freshening from the east, it was 
plain sailing down to Beachley, at the mouth of the Wye. The 
Chapel Light marked the entrance to the other river, and Aust 
Cliff towered on the opposite shore. From Beachley to Aust was 
the old passage, in use from the time of the Romans, until tunnels 
and high level bridges superseded ferry-boats. At Aust, again, 
there is a fine section of the Rhetic Lias, with the well-known 
*‘ fish-bed”’ duly exposed to view. A stone jetty at Beachley 
affords convenient shelter for small craft at most times, together 
with an easy landing-place; running the Erl-King ashore, she 
might remain for another tide. A seductive little inn allures most 
boating men, and it was agreed to stay the night instead of running 
for Clevedon. Later on, by the rocky bed of the Wye we had 
some fun among the godwits, stints, aud redshanks; and then for 
the enjoyment of hot grog before a cosy kitchen fire, after a wash 
in the public room before an admiring group of villagers, smoking 
to a man (and woman too) like chimneys. 

L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose. The quiet night was not 
destined to be; as soon as the sun had set, the N.E. wind arose, 
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threatening a dirty squall. With the wind shifting a few points 
Beachley no longer gave a secure shelter; the boat might be 
dashed to pieces against the stonework or rocky shore. The best 
course was to float off with the tide at ten o’clock, making for 
an anchorage in the peaceful Wye. But even this calculation 
was upset. In the first place, the steady force of the contrary 
wind delayed the tide; it was three-quarters of an hour late in its 
arrival. The storm was now raging, and a biting wind roared 
through the trees; the sails flapped, and the Erl-King jumped on 
the waves as we embarked; we could not hear ourselves speak. 
To make matters worse, when the boat was fairly in the channel, 
the conflicting currents—now dashing in waves over the boat— 
proved too strong to enable us to double the Chapel Point. Back- 
wards and forwards she pitched for the next half hour; but head- 
way it was impossible to make; gradually she drifted towards the 
dangerous rocks, and we were in an awkward position. Our trusty 
pilot was, however, equal to the occasion, putting about and 
running for the far side of the Severn under the lee of Aust Cliff. 
There we rolled incessantly over a trying ground swell; glasses 
and cups were broken, and for the space of three hours—like Mr. 
Gilbert’s policeman—*‘our lot was not a happy one.” It was 
after two o’clock before the waters ebbed, and pulling up the centre- 
plate we settled on an even keel to enjoy a well-earned repose. 
The wind had dropped, and the thermometer now stood at 20 Fah., 
registering 12 degrees of frost. 

Under the influence of the increasing cold, vast flights of sea 
birds and migrants passed up-stream during the night. The 
harsh cries of the geese I could hear from my bunk; at daybreak 
the water was alive with fowl as far as glasses could discern. It 
promised to be a busy day, and the shake-up and general dis- 
comfort of the previous night was at once forgotten as we viewed 
the beautiful birds bobbing up and down, or drifting on the tide. 
Great mallard disported themselves among the ducks, and the 
widgeon with creamy foreheads were distinguished from the lively 
little teal. A single discharge brought down nine of the latter 
birds with the murderous punt gun ; taking the flock in enfilade I 
belicve we might have shot fifty at a time; but the water was far 
too rough for a flat-bottomed punt, and it is infinitely more sports- 
manlike to sail after your birds. In the bag for the day we had a 
brace of shovellers, several pochard, and one golden-eye duck, 
besides the commoner fowl. Several mergansers were sighted, and 
many other birds too distant for identification. The eider duck 
has been known to travel up the estuary, with pintails, smew, and 
the long-tailed duck, the latter having been seen this winter on 
the South Wales coast. 
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After hanging about for another twenty-four hours, the Eri- 
King was once more headed seawards, passing the English Stones, 
where a crowd of sail awaited the half-tide, the only safe time for 
passing this most curious and obstructive barrier, a broken ridge 
of reefs almost straight across the wide channel. Lower down 
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lay the circular islet known as the ‘‘ Denny,’’ and beyond could be 
seen the limestone gorge of the Avon. At night we had detected 
the lurid glow of Bristol lights through the fog. After leaving 
Portskewet—where are the ventilation shafts for the Severn 
tunnel—Charleston Light, and Portishead, the navigation becomes 
a simple matter. The Avon presents few attractions for sailing; 
when there happens to be any water the river is crowded with 
Bristol and Avonmouth shipping. At Clevedon, five miles farther 
down, there is shelter in the Wick. At present, it was our inten- 
tion to make for Gold Cliff, on the Monmouthshire coast, near to a 
point of land visible from Beachley crossing. After lying at Aust 
we had had to put back into Beachley for repairs; a ring or two 
attaching the mainsail had been carried away, and other slight 
details required attention. 

In the vicinity of Gold Cliff there is a quiet and tolerably pro- 
tected pill, or creek, suitable for shelter during stormy high tides, 
with numerous channels between the mud-banks, as the waters 
recede, forming natural back-waters for wild fowl, and ample room 
for punts. Pigmy curlews appeared here amid the dunlin, stints, 
and pipers. The spell of hard weather exactly suited the birds, 
and to approach them it was only necessary to construct a sort of 
sereen for the head of the punt, from osiers and reeds, for the 
purpose of hiding the human figure and guns; the white-painted 
boat itself was never an object of terror as we paddled to and fro 
amid the lagoons. By nightfall the yacht became inconveniently 
crowded with dead fowl, so that on the following morning we ran 
for the Usk, making Newport in time to consign a variety of 
water-birds homewards by rail, to replenish the water-kegs, and 
re-stock in the provision line. 

The Usk is a well-known salmon and bull-trout river, beautiful 
and clear enough up stream towards Usk, Abergavenny, and 
Crickhowell, but terribly murky in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Newport. An inky fluid rolls towards the sea, and if salmon can 
brave such a passage, it is hard to understand what sewage or 
filth will bar their capricious progress. Yet pass they do each year 
in quantities, in obedience to some mysterious instinct. Well 
might Cowper remark— 

God made the country, and man the town. 
These thriving manufacturing centres, necessary as they are, form 
indeed a blot on the natural beauty of the world. 
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After sailing in mid-channel for a day or two, thick weather 
threatened to envelop us. In the summer the Erl-King might 
have stood for Porlock, Minehead, Bridgewater, or even Ilfracombe 
and the far-famed North Devon coast; as it was, we decided 
to run for Sharpness. From Beachley to the docks we literally 
felt our way through a dense fog, a breeze fortunately holding 
out. So difficult it was to make Sharpness new entrance, that 
we feared lest the rip of the tide should carry the Erl-King 
against the piers of that dreadful Severn Bridge, through which 
the rushing waters could be heard, the sound travelling in a 
deceptive manner in the fog. All ended well; the birth of the 
New Year found us once more on terra firma. We landed, only 
to feel the cold ten times more severely than we had felt the same 
temperature at sea. 


C. ParkINson. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: CRITICISM OF LIFE. 


In a lecture delivered some twenty years ago at Dublin by the 
present Bishop of Derry (he was then Dean Alexander), there 
occurs the following excellent remark :—*‘ Every modern poet who 
has written enough and well enough to live, admits of being philo- 
sophically analysed. His general view of existence, his leading 
ideas, the school of thought to which he belongs, can be definitely 
ascertained.” This is very true, and there is perhaps no poet of 
whom it is more true than it is of Matthew Arnold. In reading 
Arnold’s poetry the student is never bewildered by a doubt as to 
what it is that his author means to say, and never called upon to 
reconcile two apparently conflicting statements. If Arnold did 
not always see life ‘‘ whole,” he at any rate saw it ‘‘ steadily.” 
From the time when he first began to write, to the year when he 
resigned the Oxford chair of Poetry and departed “‘ into the world 
and wave of men,” his muse never wavered in her views of life, 
and never gave utterance to a single vacillating or undecided note. 
The stoical sadness and the gentle pantheism are as perceptible in 
Resignation as they are in Thyrsis. 

Rather more than two years have now elapsed since that un- 
timely death which we must all deplore, and during that time 
very much, both eulogistic and the contrary, has been written and 
printed concerning Arnold. Strangely enough, however, we may 
search all this through and through, and yet fail to find any clear 
and full exposition of his philosophy of existence as it appears in 
his poems. Criticism seems to have been occupied almost entirely 
with bis work in religion, in politics, in education, and in criti- 
cism itself; and thus what many of our best critics regard as his 
most important contribution to English literature, his poetry, has 
received far less attention than it merits, or than it would have 
received had poetry been the only field of literature he enriched. 
Of course, within the limits of the present article it will be quite 
impossible to remedy this defect, but it will nevertheless be quite 
posssible to indicate the lines on which, in my opinion, any 
attempt to deal with the subject should proceed; and it will be 
42 * 
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well worth while to try to show what it is that Arnold teaches and 
what he does not teach, and to give some idea of the influences 
which made his philosophy of life what it was. 

‘There is, moreover, a peculiar fitness about such an attempt in 
the case of a writer who said that all good poetry, all good litera- 
ture, is at bottom a criticism of life. At the time it was made, 
this remark was received with a vast amount of loudly-expressed 
disapprobation, and it will be both interesting and necessary to 
our purpose to pause for a moment and consider what Arnold 
meant by it. Some forty years ago the art of criticism in England 
had sunk to a very low ebb indeed; the critic had forgotten that a 
work must be judged by its power and effect as a whole, and not 
by the gaudiness of the purple patches stitched on here and there. 
To quote Arnold, “‘ We have critics who seem to direct their atten- 
tion merely to detached expressions, to the language about the 
action, not to the action itself. . . . They will permit the poet to 
select any action he pleases, and to suffer that action to go as it 
will, provided he gratifies them with occasional bursts of fine 
writing and with a shower of isolated thoughts and images. That 
is, they permit him to leave their poetical sense ungratified, pro- 
vided that he gratifies their rhetorical sense and their curiosity.”’ 
This sound and wholesome view of criticism is one which Arnold 
was never tired of enunciating, and when he declares that all good 
poetry is a criticism of life, the truth intended to be conveyed is the 
same, though the point of view is slightly different. Poetry is not 
a mere frame for the panoramic display of beautiful descriptions 
or melodious collocations of words. All these have their place in 
good poetry, but that place is only a subordinate one; grace and 
ornament are not to be allowed to distract the reader’s attention 
from the process of the action, or to make that which should be a 
homogeneous web seem a child’s patchwork of bright colours and 
gaudy tissues. The subjects meetest for the poet are the great 
passions and emotions of human life; the poet must choose subjects 
worthy of his art, and sing them worthily. Dearest of all to 
Arnold’s heart was the singer of sweet Colonus, 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 

It is, of course, true that it is only with certain modifications 
and qualifications that this applies to lyrical poetry. The lyrical 
is of an essentially lighter texture than the other forms of poetry, 
and does not lend itself so readily to the grave and solemn notes 
which are the only fit expression for all that stirs our human 
nature most deeply. Yet, in spite of this, it is for the most part 
in Arnold’s lyrics that we have to look for the light he has to 
give upon the problems of our existence. Ever since the days of 
the Elizabethan song-writers, our lyrical poetry has been gradually 
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becoming more and more grave and self-restrained, and there is 
no poet who has adapteds:this kind of poetry to the exposition of. 
great problems more easily or more successfully than Matthew 
Arnold. 

Let us try for a moment to place ourselves in the position of 
one who is reading Arnold’s poetry for the first time. What will 
be his sensations? He will, of course, feel all the charm of 
Arnold’s directness and force; of the supreme felicity of his 
epithets; of the self-restraint with which he discards all super- 
fluous ornament, and of that unerring sense of form which gives 
all that he wrote the clearness and distinctness of a Greek temple 
with the moonlight gleaming full upon it. Yes; he will feel all 
this, but he will feel much more than this; he will feel that he is 
in the presence of a philosopher whose teachings, whether he 
accept them or not, have a charm and a nobility all their own. 
Who can read such a passage as this without emotion ? 


While the locks are yet brown on thy head, 
While the soul still looks through thine eyes, 
While the heart still pours 

The mantling blood to thy cheek, 

Sink, O Youth, in thy soul! 

Yearn to the greatness of nature; 

Rally the good in the depths of thyself! 


Or this ? 
Still doth the soul, from its lone fastness high, 
Upon our life a ruling effluence send. 
And when it fails, fight as we will. we die; 
And while it lasts we cannot wholly end! 
In an age of doubt and weak convictions, an age when “no altar 
co) ? ° 
standeth whole,” the value of such words as these cannot be over- 
estimated. They are not only very true and excellent poetry ; 
they are something more. They have the same effect upon the 
moral nature that the bracing air of the mountains has upon the 
physical. To those who are the victims of “‘ the sick fatigue, the 
languid doubt,” or who are at best 


Light half-believers of thezr casual creeds, 


what nobler incentive to purity and righteousness of life could be 
offered? The value of Arnold’s attempts to found a new religion 
or purify an old one may be disputed, but surely none can read 
words like these without feeling the better for them. 

But it will be said that all this is vague and indefinite; that 
here is no utterance worthy of Apollo, no sure consolation for the 
world-weary and dejected. The best answer to all this will be to 
set forth as briefly as possible the problem of existence as it 
appeared to Arnold, and then, having done this, to point out the 
exact bearings of his teaching. 

Nowhere else, probably, does Arnold explain his own feelings 
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more clearly than he does in the Scholar Gipsy. The whole poem 
is, of course, far too long for quotation, but it may be permitted to 
extract a couple of stanzas. Addressing that ‘‘ Oxford scholar 
poor,” who, the “grave Glanvil”’ declares, abandoned his home 
on the banks of the Isis, and found a shelter among the gipsies, 
and an occupation in the study of their legendary lore, he 


says :— 
For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other things ; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings. 
O life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven! and we 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill’d ; 
For whom each year we see 

Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 

And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day—- 
Ah! do not we, wanderer! await it too? 


Yes, we await it !—but it still delays, 
* * * a 


No words could state more clearly than these do Arnold’s views 
of nineteenth-century existence. He has often been accused of 
being a pessimist; that he certainly was not; but even he, with 
all his Hellenic lightness of heart, and his almost child-like joy 
in life, could not but feel the unsatisfactoriness of our present-day 
existence. The fevered, spasmodic bursts of energy, the divided 
aims, the restlessness and discontent ; the impatience of tranquil 
work ; the inability to appreciate effort for its own sake, and to 
disregard the praise or censure of men; the uneasiness and de- 
pression which are the natural result; all these made Arnold 
look back with keenest regret to the days when man’s view of life 
was steadier and clearer, when his energies were less diffused, his 
work more solid, and his life calmer. The burden of our poet’s 
lament was the burden of Wordsworth’s, when he wrote : 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers! 

How, then, are we to free ourselves from the spell? How regain 
that steadiness of view without which sustained work is as impos- 
sible as impartial judgment ? The remedy which Arnold offers us 
is a two-fold one; or, as it would be perhaps more correct to say, 
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one that may be regarded from two different points of view. We 
must recognize the fact that we are but units in the great sum of 
human life, and that, as such, pain as well as pleasure, trouble 
as well as joy, are fated to be our lot; we must learn to bear all 
fortune without weak repinings and peevish complaints, remember- 
ing that The bleak stern hour 

Whose severe moments 

I would annihilate 

Is passed by others 

In warmth, light, joy. 

When the accidents of our outward existence seem too grievous 
for us to bear, we must seek refuge in the inner life: ‘the aids 
to noble life are all within.” We must go to Nature with her 
invincible calm, her composure which nothing can disturb. We 
are to let Nature be our teacher, and from her example we suall 
learn to concentrate ourselves upon our tasks, regardless of the 
unrest and turmoil of the world outside us. In that most beau- 
tiful poem, ‘‘ Self-Dependence,”” we read— 

And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll; 


For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see. 


To attempt to account for Arnold’s passionate love of nature, 
and to discover for it a human inspiration, would perhaps seem 
but misplaced ingenuity, savouring too closely of the hypercritical 
methods of that Tubingen school of philosophers which Arnold 
so cordially detested, were it not for a very remarakble piece of 
parallelism, to which I proceed to draw attention. 

In one of the Essays in Criticism, Arnold indicates those points 
in the philosophy of the T'ractatus Politico-Theologicus which he 
imagines to have exercised the greatest influence on Géthe. He 
sums them up under two heads, “‘ his denial of final causes, and 
his stoicism; a stoicism not passive, but active.” Denial of final 
causes he explains to mean that attitude of mind which refuses 
to believe that man is the centre of the universe round which 
everything else moves, and that the welfare of man is the main- 
spring regulating all the decrees of Providence as manifested in 
nature, and which repudiates the doctrine that ‘‘ the donkey exists 
in order that the invalid Christian may have donkey's milk before 
breakfast!’ Arnold then goes on to quote two or three passages 
from Spinoza, which he regards as typical of the side of his 
teaching that influenced Géthe most. Here they are :— 

God directs nature, according as the universal laws of nature, but not according as 
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the particular laws of human nature, require: and so God has regard, not of the 
human race only, but of entire nature. 
Our desire is not that nature may obey us, but, on the contrary, that we may obey 


nature. 

Happiness consists in a man’s being able to maintain his own being. . . . Joy is 
man’s passage to a greater perfection. . . . Sorrow is man’s passage to a lesser 
perfection. 


Here, surely, we have the inspiring source of much of Arnold’s 
philosophy of existence. Even a cursory comparison of these 
passages of Spinoza with those parts of Arnold already quoted, 
will suffice to show how great is the similarity of spirit and almost 
of expression. The very warmth with which Arnold defends the 
Tractatus from the uncompromising onslaughts of one school of 
philosophers, and the patronizing explanations of another which 
sought to show that Spinoza was but the forerunner of the post- 
Hegelians, attaching no greater significance to the term ‘‘ God” 
than they did themselves, is, of itself, a sufficient token of his 
admiration. When he says of Spinoza that ‘‘his foot is on the 
vera via, his eye on the beatific vision,” we feel that Arnold is 
but expressing the ideal which he himself ever cherished so fondly. 

Take, for instance, the last of the passages from Spinoza that I 
have quoted, and compare it with these lines from the sonnet 
entitled ‘‘ Worldly Place ”— 

And when my ill-school’d spirit is aflame 
Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 


T’ll stop and say: ‘* There was no succour here! 
The aids to neble life are all within.” 
Quotations of this sort might be multiplied almost ad infinitum, all 
of them showing how great was the influence exercised upon 
Arnold by Spinoza. As, however, there is hardly one of the 
passages which I have quoted which is not instinct with the 
Spinozaistic spirit, I will content myself with but one more 
quotation, this, too, showing how closely the two philosophers 
were at one in their appreciation of Nature. 
Blow, ye winds! lift me with you ; 
I come to the wild. 
Fold closely, O Nature! 
Thine arms round thy child. 
To thee only God granted 
A heart ever new— 
To all always open, 
To all always true. 
Ah! calm me, restore me; 
And dry up my tears 
On thy high mountain-platforms 
Where morn first appears ; 
Where the white mists for ever 
Are spread and unfurled— 
In the stir of the forces 
Whence issued the world. 
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The point to be insisted on_is not that both loved Nature ; all great 
poets have done that (and Spinoza was at heart at least as much 
poet as philosopher), but that both loved Nature in the same way, 
and drew from Nature’s strength the same strength and inspira- 
tion. Both taught that we must. look to Nature as the exemplar 
of the steady, passionless, unremitting effort which persists amid 
all the gloom and discouragement and despair of the world. The 
creat lesson we have to learn is that 
. tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 
Much more might be said about Arnold’s love of Nature, but as 
my object is not to give a complete analysis of his system, but to 
show where it is, in my opinion, that previous criticism has mis- 
represented or failed to understand him, I pass on to another 
and a more purely human side of his teaching. Just as in 
literature he bids us abandon the eccentric and the accidental, and 
return to the study and exposition of some “ noble and significant 
action,” involving the operation of one of those great passions 
which stirred the first man created as much as they stir us to-day 
or will stir the last man, so he urges us to seek refuge from the 
change and perplexity and anxiety of the world in the nobler 
emotions of human life. They will give us peace and strength, 
and enable us to possess our souls in patience, undisturbed by fear 
or despair. When the plashing of the ocean upon the shore 
brings into the poet’s mind the ‘ eternal note of sadness” which 
Sophocles long ago heard on the Augean, it is in love that he finds 
consolation : 
Ah, Love, let us be true 

To one another, for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, ncr light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 

Where ignorant armies clash by night! 

Closely conjoined with this, often, indeed, finding expression 
with it in the same poem, is the poet’s sense of the restfulness of 
death. Indeed, he once goes so far as to suggest that in that other 
world beyond the grave we may find again all those feelings which 
lent a tenderness and a charm to our existence here on earth. 
The poem I refer to is the third canto of ‘* Switzerland” ; it is too 
long, and depends too much for its due appreciation on the whole 
of which it is a part, for quotation here. There is, however, 
one short poem amongst the saddest and sweetest, and yet most 
hopeful (rots cuverois A¢yw) of all Arnold’s poems, which does express 
this longing for the restful repose beyond the grave with a 
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tenderness and a delicecy of touch which it is not easy to parallel. 
It is one of the early poems, and its title is ‘‘ Requiescat.” 


Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew! 
In quiet she reposes ; 
Ah! would that I did too. 


Her mirth the world required ; 
She bathed it in smiles of glee. 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 


Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound; 
But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 
Her cabin’d, ample spirit 
It flutter’d and fail’d for breath ;° 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death. 

I am fully conscious that all that I have said about Matthew 
Arnold’s message to his time must appear terribly fragmentary 
and disjointed. So little has been, and so much might have been, 
said. But throughout I have had one object before me, and that 
object has not been the glorification of the merely literary qualities 
of Arnold’s poetry, its melody, its directness, or its truth of ex- 
pression, for these are now understood and appreciated.* I have 
been anxious to show how complete is the error of those who 
regard Arnold’s poetry as unsympathetic or even pessimistic in its 
tendency. True, he had little belief in 


The barren optimistic sophistries 
Of comfortable moles. 


In lieu of these, he sets before us the problems of our modern 
life, and then, having set them before us, shows us how best we 
may win for ourselves rest and peace amid all their conflicting 
claims. The wise man is not he who, ostrich-like, withdraws his 
eyes from all the difficulty and danger which beset him, and cheats 
himself into the belief that all is well, but he who fully realises the 
danger, and then in calmness of mind sets himself to confront 
and overcome it; or, if that may not be, at any rate to make the 
struggle less arduous for those who are to come after him. And 
such a man was Matthew Arnold. 


W. A. AppLEYARD. 


* Messrs. Macmillan have just issued a one volume edition of Matthew Arnold’s 
Poetical Works ; a circumstance which happily testifies to the growth of his admirers. 
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ARE ANIMALS AUTOMATA? 


Ir has been wisely said that we must be able to conceive the world 
in order to observe it, meaning, no doubt, that the appearances 
which, upon contact with objects, continually arise within our 
souls have little or no significance and order, until we interpret 
them by the help of conceptions, and marshal them according to 
principles which are not themselves derived from our elementary 
feelings. Thus we habitually use such words as “‘force,”’ “‘ life,” ‘‘ self- 
consciousness,” ‘‘ cause and effect’; yet none of these ideas come to 
us through our senses. Even in ascribing existence and identity 
to things, we go beyond the immediate record of our senses, as 
Plato long ago remarked, arguing that if the idea of being were an 
immediate feeling, it would be a taste or a smell, a sound or a 
colour, whereas it is none of these, but a general notion which fits 
them all alike. And so it is with the other conceptions men- 
tioned. ‘‘The word ‘force,’”’ says Mr. Grove,* “ and the idea it 
aims at expressing might he objected to by the purely physical 
philosopher as representing a subtle mental conception, and not a 
sensuous perception or phenomenon. We do not see force, we 
see motion or moving matter.” Neither do we see life in animals 
nor self-consciousness in each other; we only see moving matter 
and hear sounds. None the less, our entire commerce with nature, 
with brutes and with our fellow-men, hinges upon our faith in these 
super-sensuous realities, which by an act of reflection we read into 
the appearances and set behind the shows of our senses as their 
only true and substantial backing and support. 

In each generation the pre-conceptions and points of view to 
which scientists resort, in order to construe their feelings into an 
intelligible world, need to be carefully revised and recast, not, 
indeed, in order to adapt them to the procrustean bed of any 
dogmatic and pre-scientific system of theology, but simply that 
they may not of themselves and by reason of their own inadequacy 


* The Correlation of Physical Forces (Fifth Edition, p. 16). Grove justifies the 
retention of the term in physical science, ‘‘ not because it explains or renders more 
intelligible the modus agendi of matter, but as conveying to the mind something which 
is alike” in different phenomena . . . ‘‘the term has a potential meaning, to depart 
from which would render language unintelligible.” 
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hamper the further progress of Science itself. How prejudicial 
would it not have been in geology, if men of science had pinned 
their faith to a belief jin a literal six-day creation as to an @ priori 
necessity of thought. How much was not modern astronomy 
kept back by the fixed belief that the earth did not, and could not, 
move as a whole. How much would our understanding of the 
facts of light have been retarded, if men of science had stuck to 
the emission theory as to’ a revealed truth. And yet theological 
arriére pensée, though it is the worst, because the most obstinate, 
of the prejudices which have beset the advance of science, is 
not the only prejudice of the kind. And there is one department 
of physiological research, that of the human brain, which trenches 
upon and marches with psychological and metaphysical science, as 
to which problems of surpassing interest and importance arise, 
for the correct solution of which it is above all requisite that we 
should understand what working conceptions or categories are 
really applicable in such a subject matter and what not. Itisa 
field of investigation in which, if we go astray from inadequacy of 
the ideas we bring to bear upon it, the harm done spreads far 
beyond actual physiology, and in the case of some of us may 
prejudice our happiness and sense of human dignity. The theory 
of the automatism of conscious beings, elaborated by Professor 
Huxley in some of his recent writings, is ‘an instance of the mis- 
chievous and absurd conclusions to which a great mind may be 
led by the application within a given field of research of confused 
and insufficient metaphysical ideas. It is a hypothesis which, as 
it seems to me, inverts the true order of things and strikes at 
the root of our belief in human freedom and responsibility. I 
crave your indulgence therefore, while I, firstly, exhibit this theory 
or hypothesis and, secondly, criticize it. 

If we remove the cerebral lobes of a frog, we shall find that, in 
response to proper stimuli, it will go through most of the actions 
which an entire frog is able to perform. Turn it on to its back, 
and it promptly regains its legs. Tilt the slip of wood on which 
it rests gradually upwards at one end; instead of slipping back- 
wards, it crawls up. Throwit into water, and it swims. Stroke its 
legs, and it croaks. In its movements it will steer clear of 
obstacles placed in its path with the greatest show of intelligence. 
Moreover, if we remove the optic lobes, the cerebellum and 
medulla oblongata, so as to leave our frog only a spinal cord, it 
will still respond to stimuli. Pinch its foot, or dip it in an acid, 
and it will pull it up out of the way; touch its right thigh with an 
acrid fluid, and it will lift up the right foot and rub it off; and, 
strange to say, if you hold its right foot, or cut it off, it will still 
perform the friendly office for itself with its left and intact foot. 
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Now, if the frog were unmutilated we should assume that, in 
performing these actions, it knew what it was about and was 
acting voluntarily. But it is not likely that these movements of a 
brainless frog are attended with consciousness or volition, for two 
reasons; first, we are wont to associate these higher modes of 
intelligence with the brain, and with the brain alone. Now, in the 
above experiments the brain was absent; secondly, the general 
behaviour of the animal is not such as to indicate the presence of 
any volitional power, or even consciousness. It remains entirely 
passive as long as you do not disturb it, and, if you left it, would 
die without originating any impulses from within itself, or 
exhibiting any “irregular automatic” efforts; moreover, whereas 
in the case of an entire frog you cannot predict with much 
precision how it will respond to particular stimuli, with the 
brainless frog you can; for with it a special movement follows 
upon the application of a special stimulus of given strength with 
the same regularity with which a special sound, louder or softer, 
follows upon the stronger or lighter impact of the finger on a 
particular note in the keyboard of a piano. The conclusion seems 
irresistible that in the brainless frog we are only dealing with a 
machine, and not with an intelligent creature at all. 

It will assist us to understand in what sense an animal, in such 
a mutilated condition as we have described becomes a mere 
machine, if we glance at the economy of nervous processes and 
resultant muscular movements. In any tolerably defined 
organism we find the following division of parts and functions :— 

I. A sensitive cell of protoplasm lying on the surface of the 
body, and having for its function the transmutation of an external 
mechanical impact, such as is given by a wave of air or ether, 
into nervous energy. 

II. A nerve-thread leading from this peripheral cell to one 
withdrawn from the surface. This nerve conducts the nervous 
energy from the surface cell to the central cell, and is called a 
sensory or afferent nerve. 

Ill. A central cell of protoplasm. This is a store-house of 
latent force, which may be liberated on receipt along the afferent 
nerves of an impulse from the sensitive surface cell, and may 
discharge itself along 

IV. The efferent or motor nerves, whose function it is to conduct 
the impulses thus originated in the central cell to the 

VY. Muscle cells. These are contractile, and by shortening and 
thickening occasion the limb, as a whole, to move. 

The central cell (III.) may, by a further division of labour, 
break into two cells, one of which simply transmutes the afferent 
impulse into motor impulses; while the other originates motor 
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impulses independently of all afferent impulses; the latter is then 
said to act automatically or of itself. The heart is an auto- 
matic organ in this sense, for it will generally continue to beat 
some time after it has been removed from the body. If we dis- 
tinguish between automatic and reflex action of nerve-centres, we 
must mean by the latter the mere transmutation of afferent into 
motor or efferent impulses ; by the former, action independent of 
external stimulation through the afferent nerves. Only we must 
not therefore suppose that reflex action consists in merely handing 
on an afferent impulse from the sensory to a motor nerve, as we 
switch an electric current from one line on to another. The 
motor impulse is no mere echo of the sensory; on the contrary, 
the latter often causes an explosion of force in the reflex cell out 
of all proportion to the incoming impulse. Thus, if I merely 
tickle my glottis with a feather, reflex action is at once set up in 
the shape of a cough so violent as to shake my whole body. 

Agreeably to the above analysis of nervous action, we can 
explain the movements of the brainless frog by supposing that 
the impulse received by the peripheral cell, and transmitted to the 
central cell or ganglion, sets up therein a molecular action which, 
overflowing thence along those efferent nerves which offer least 
resistance to its passage, gives rise to the remarkable outward 
movements witnessed. 

The entire process is of a kind with the discharge of a fire- 
arm. The impact on the superficial cell answers to the pull of 
the trigger; this pull is instrumental through the mechanism of 
the lock, in the sudden release of the power stored up in the 
powder, in the same way as the nervous impulse conveyed along 
the afferent nerve is instrumental to the discharge of nervous 
energy latent in the central ganglion; lastly, the expanding gas 
of the exploding powder is channeled along the barrel of the gun, 
and thrusts out before it the bullet, just as the force liberated in the 
central nerve-cell is conducted along the efferent nerves to set the 
hitherto inert limbs in motion. At no stage of the process is there any 
intervention of volitional or mental agency; the central cell is not 
conscious of what it is doing, nor does it deliberate whether to act 
or no, any more than the gunpowder deliberates whether or no it 
shall explode. A still nearer analogy might be found in the dis- 
charge by means of an electric current of a charge of blasting 
powder, with the consequent removal of ‘a mass of rock. But the 
value of any such parallel lies only in its bringing home to our 
minds how the most complicated reflex actions may be brought 
about simply and solely by the chemical and other forces stored 
up in nervous and muscular tissues. 

A measurable time always intervenes between the application 
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of the stimulus and the resultant reflex action, and during this 
period of incubation chemical and perhaps other changes are 
known to be developing themselves in the central cells. Physio- 
logy has yet the problem before it of determining whether the 
action of nerves may be regarded as merely chemical or not, 
and, indeed, to ascertain what the chemical and electrical proper- 
ties of nerve-tissue are. It seems as if their action was tetanic, 
like that of muscles, i.e. by way of a quick but measurable succes- 
sion of impulses; the underlying chemical action consists in some 
explosive decomposition of parts giving off carbonic and lactic acid, 
and generating heat. Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessi- 
tatem. We must not assume hidden and unfamiliar agencies in 
the way of volition and feeling where palpable chemical forces will 
fully account for what happens. Such a parsimony of principles 
forbids us to regard the performances of the brainless frog as 
other than the result of merely chemical changes in its composi- 
tion. 

Professor Huxley, however, is not content to thus interpret the 
movements of the brainless frog alone. He turns the very admis- 
sion that these movements ‘are entirely mechanical against those 
who suppose the actions of the normal entire frog to be something 
more, to be in fact voluntary and conditioned by some sort of con- 
sciousness and will. He holds that the difference between reflex 
movements and so-called volitional action is one of degree and not 
of kind. The life and activity of an unharmed frog is, he would 
say, more complex than that of his brainless rival, in so far as 
more nervous centres contribute to it; but it is no less the mere 
result of chemical and other material forces. What is more, “‘ the 
argumentation which applies to brutes holds equally good of men; 
all states of consciousness in us, as in them, are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-substance. In men, as 
in brutes, there is no proof that any state of consciousness is the 
cause of change in the motion of the matter of the organism. .. . 
It follows that our mental conditions are simply the symbols in 
consciousness of the changes which take place automatically in the 
organism, and the feeling we call volition is not the cause of a 
voluntary act, but the symbol of that state of the brain which is 
the immediate cause of that act. We are conscious automata... 
parts of the great series of causes and effects which in unbroken 
continuity composes that which is, and has been, and shall be, 
the sum of existence.’”’ ‘‘ Volition,” he says elsewhere, “ is indi- 
cative of bodily changes, not a cause of them.” It is like “‘ the 
steam whistle, which accompanies the work of a locomotive engine 
but is without influence upon its machinery.” Again, he writes: 
“‘Much ingenious argument has been bestowed upon the question, 
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How is it possible to imagine that volition—which is a state of con- 
sciousness, and as such has not the slightest community of nature 
with matter and motion—can act upon the moving matter of 
which the body is composed, as it is assumed to do in voluntary 
acts. . . .? The voluntary acts of brutes, i.e. the acts they desire 
to perform, are as purely mechanical as the rest of their actions, 
and are simply accompanied by the state of consciousness called 
volition. Their volitions do not enter into the chain of causation 
of their actions at all. . . . The soul stands related to the body as 
the bell of a clock to the works, and consciousness answers to the 
sound which the bell gives out when it is struck.” 

Let us be sure of this view. 

(1.) All our actions are reflex and mechanical. To compare 
simple things with complex, we are each of us like one of the toy 
landscapes which, in response to the slight stimulus afforded by 
our dropping a penny through a crack, are set in motion. The 
waves swell, the ships rock, the figures of men start into life with 
seeming spontaneity. 

(2.) All our actions ure physically necessary, in the sense in 
which any physical movement, e.g. of crystallisation, is necessary. 
The ordinary belief in our responsibility for our actions is mis- 
taken. We do not control our actions or determine our history, as 
we are wont to suppose, but are only spectators of a development 
over which we do not preside, and in which we have no part, and 
which, at bottom, is as purely physical as the growth of a mush- 
room or frog. 

(3.) The conscious differs from the unconscious act merely in 
this, that in the case of the former the outward stimulus and 
afferent impulse does not switch on to the down-line at any ner- 
vous centre short of the most central ganglion of all, namely, 
the cerebrum. Arriving at the cerebrum it excites molecular 
changes, which may cause in us the consciousness, not of them- 
selves or of the nervous stimulus exciting them, but of an outward 
object external to the body. The consciousness and volition thus 
excited in us, however, is no factor in our history, but a sort of 
side effect or surplusage. It no more works the body, or sets it in 
motion, than the steam whistle does the engine. 

We have now to dissect out the nerve of the above argument, a 
task in which Professor Huxley’s own hints as to his philosophical 
parentage greatly assist us. His argument is an application, in a 
one-sided manner, of the Cartesian principle that neither can the 
body determine the mind to think nor the mind determine the 
body to motion or rest, or to any other state, if such there be 
(Spinoza, Eth., iii. 2). This principle, in turn, is an application of 
the old maxim that like can only act upon like. Like his master 
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Descartes, Spinoza distinguished in the absolute substance two 
supreme but disparate attributes—extension, and thought. Every- 
thing in nature has these two attributes, but has them quite in- 
dependently of each other, so that the modes of its extension lie 
apart from the modes of its thought, neither caused by nor causing 
them. If, however, ‘“ the physical facts go along by themselves, and 
the mental facts go along by themselves” (W. K. Clifford, Fort- 
nightly Review, December 1874, article on ‘Body and Mind”), 
what assurance, it may be asked, have we that our thoughts and 
feelings reflect the truth of reality, or that madness is due to de- 
formity of the brain, or cessation of consciousness to a breakdown 
of bodily functions? One who logically held to the principles 
of Descartes would deny that we have any such assurance; still, 
to meet undisputed facts, Spinoza invented the law of parallel- 
ism—that ‘‘the order and connection of ideas is the same as 
the order and connection of things.” 

It is interesting to notice that Spinoza, after laying it down 
that movements of extended matter cannot affect thought nor 
thinking affect them, proceeds to apply his principle in exactly the 
same one-sided fashion as Professor Huxley.* Thus in the 
scholium appended to Eth., iii.2, Spinoza, instead of adhering to the 
standpoint of a complete independence of mental results on bodily 
affections, sets up, as Martineau (Study of Spinoza, p. 240) says, 
‘at least a prospective right, on behalf of the body, to be credited 
with intellectual products.” For instance, against those who be- 
lieve that many bodily actions depend upon willing and thinking, 
Spinoza argues that no one as yet knows so much of the bodily 
mechanism as to be able to say that it cannot of itself do many 
things which are usually put down to intelligence. Somnambulists 
achieve the most wonderful things, like Dr. Mesnet’s soldier (See 
Huxley’s Science and Culture, Lecture IX., p. 228 ff.) ; so likewise, 
by mere force of instinct, do animals. Now, if our inner states 
are really as independent of matter as Spinoza and Descartes 
assume, why are they both so anxious to exaggerate the material 
at the expense of the ideal aspect of the reality. 

The impossibility of maintaining the strict Cartesian standpoint 
is equally well shown in the writings of modern materialists; 
they begin with the assumption that matter and mind are alien 
and indifferent existences ; they continue by proving, for the 
delectation of secularists, that life and reason are the outcome of 


* W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, p. 56. It is ‘*nonsense” to say that ‘the 
will influences matter”; for ‘‘ the will is not a material thing, nor a mode of material 
motion, and the only thing which influences matter is the position or motion of sur- 
rounding matter.” The body is ‘*a physical machine, which goes by itself when it 
has had food.” 
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irrational force and matter; they end with admitting that matter 
and force are, after all, something much better than at first sight 
they seemed to be. Witness Clifford’s conclusion that mind-stuff 
is the reality which we perceive as matter.* 

May we not suspect a principle of explanation which, like this 
one, that only like can act upon like, leads to extremely para- 
doxical results ? It is the belief of ordinary people that body 
somehow acts upon mind, and mind acts upon body, and so strong 
is this double belief that Huxley, although he denies the latter, 
hardly disputes the former half of it. Perhaps it is quite untrue 
that like cannot act on unlike, and it may be nothing but a very 
crude and mythological doctrine of interaction and of mechanism 
generally which prevents our holding that matter acts on mind 
and mind upon matter. 

A moving billiard ball impinges on another, stops dead, and the 
other, which was at rest, continues its movement. In such a case, 
we say the moving ball communicates by impact its force to the 
stationary ball, and the latter takes it up. Again, I lay my hand 
on a warm plate; the plate grows cool as my hand grows warm. 
Here, again, we say that the object imparts its warmth to my 
hand. 

Such language suggests that when one body acts upon another, 
the qualitative state of the one leaves it and crosses over to the 
other, just as if a man took off his coat and handed it to another 
man, who put it on in turn. If this is what really takes place, it 
is of course necessary that the two bodies should be homogeneous, 
for how can a body B put on the state of another A, unless it can 
offer to it the same sort of lodgment or nidus which that state 
enjoyed in A. In other words, how can one body be susceptible to 
the action of another unless it be similar? 

But, in fact, this entire conception of states passing from one 
element of reality to another is mythological, and bred of the desire 
to picture to the imagination what cannot properly be pictured at 
all. One is at once tempted to ask: How can a state exist apart 
from that of which it is a state? What upholds or underlies the 
migratory state in its passage, however brief, from one element to 
another? During this passage, it is a state neither of A nor of B. 
In leaving A it ceases to be a state of A, and yet has not become a 
state of B, which as yet is not reached. While on the way it must, 
then, be a state of nothing. 

What really happens when two elements or bodies interact is 
rather of the following kind :—Let us call them A and B—A puts 
on a state, which let us calla; at once, and by reason of a sym- 


* W. K. Clifford, op. ctt., p. 85. Cp. Dr. Maudsley. 
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pathy which binds all things into one universe, B puts on the state 
of itself which we know as 8. Now notice that here nothing flits 
across the void from thing to thing, like one of the simulacra or 
species of Lucretius. It frequently happens, no doubt, that A has 
a common nature with B, and that 8 is of the same genus as a. 
For example, the two billiard balls had a common nature, and 
it was motion in the same direction which one lost and the other 
gained. So, also, it was heat which the plate lost and heat which 
my hand gained. 

Still we have every day many experiences which might have led 
us to suspect the current view. .Thus, if the second billiard ball 
had been rigidly fixed to the table, instead of taking up the other’s 
motion, it would have become warm. So if I apply heat to a 
volta’s pile, electricity results and not heat, and before an audi- 
ence of physicists there is no need to multiply instances of the 
most different natures influencing each other in the most various 
ways. 

It is therefore the rule in all interaction that when one body, A, 
becomes a, the other, B, in deference thereto becomes 8. Now 
this 8 is wholly an expression of what B under the particular 
stimulus a becomes; it reflects the nature of B and not that of A. 
A by becoming a simply determines which of its allotted capa- 
bilities B shall realise ; and the @ which is preferred does not come 
to B from without, but is developed from within B itself. 

When we have freed our minds of the fallacy that when twc 
elements interact, states of the one fly across the void and become 
states of the other, the postulate that they should be similar in 
nature loses all its force. But someone will object, although it is 
true that the most dissimilar elements interact ; yet these are not so 
disparate as mind and body. They, anyhow, have in common the 
material characteristics of mass and extension. But the mind and 
the will are not material, and have not these characteristics. 
Might we not as well talk of a shadow resisting a sword, as talk 
of mind acting on matter and matter on mind. 

This consideration has led thinkers in every age to interpolate 
terms between mind and matter, by way of effecting a transition 
from one to the other, and so accounting for their influence on 
one another. Thus Descartes invented what he called the animal 
spirits as a go-between, and the authors of the unseen universe 
interpolated a succession of ethers, one finer and more subtle than 
the last, in the hope of thus providing a nidus for the anima 
vagula blandula, after the earthly body has perished. 

It is strange that the futility of all such attempts to mediate 
between body and soul should have remained hidden from those 
who made them. Everyone who assumes a connection between 
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the two terms must at some point make the fatal jump from one 
to the other, must allow that the one directly and nakedly affects 
the other; nor is the chasm to be bridged really narrowed by 
etherealizing matter into the most subtle of vapours. On the 
other hand, the necessity for making the jump appears paramount, 
for unless we make it, we are forbidden to say that the breakdown 
of the body in old age causes the decay of the mental faculties, 
or that madness is due to deformity of the brain, or, again, that 
our actions are the outcome of intelligence. 

In truth, however, no one really denies that matter acts upon 
mind, e.g. no one really disbelieves that a pin being dug into my 
flesh does not cause the feeling of pain which ensues. It is really 
the converse proposition, that the unsubstantial ego actuates matter 
and compels it to movement, which excites distrust. It seems 
intelligible enough that two material elements should act on one 
another ; they stand face to face, over against, and outside one 
another ; but we cannot thus envisage apart from the body the 
thinking and willing self; it we can neither touch, nor see, nor 
hear. Howcan this ghostly and impalpable thing set in motion the 
solid elements of sensuous reality ? How can we set it over against 
real things, outside them as they are outside of one another ? 

The following, then, is the argument which has to be met :— 
“Nothing but what is solid and extended can act upon either 
matter or mind. The self-conscious ego being neither solid nor 
extended cannot act upon the body, which is material.” 

This argument will, I think, be sufficiently met if it be shown: 

I. That the real does not act because it is solid, but is solid 
because it acts. Solidity is the work of agents, which in them- 
selves are no less invisible and impalpable to sense than is the 
self. 

Il. Similarly in the order of thought and reality, unextended 
and unpicturable activities akin to the thinking self are first, and 
extension last, being a mere appearance excited in the soul by the 
former. 

III. The self-conscious will, or willing soul, is the archetype 
according to which we conceive of all such activities, and it, no 
less than they, can generate the phenomena of material move- 
ments. 

For fuller proof of these truths than time allows me to give, I 
must refer you to Lotze’s System of Philosophy, vol. i. (published 
by Clarendon Press), and to his Microcosmos, Book 3. This work 
has also been recently translated. I can now only venture on the 
barest explanation of their significance. 

In regard to the first position, it is pertinent to ask of one who 
objected to it, ‘In what does solidity of a body consist?” If he 
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answers that a body is solid in so far as its parts cohere, the ques- 
tion at once suggests itself, ‘‘ Are the parts solid in the same sense 
as the whole is solid?” If it be answered, Yes, our explanation 
of the fact of solidity comes to nothing; we have simply learned 
that a bigger lump of matter is made up of Jesser lumps, and they 
of lesser lumps in turn, but matter retains its lumpy consistency 
to the end. Such reasoning gives us something to look at with our 
mind’s eye; hence its popularity, but it is no explanation. Modern 
physicists are gradually adopting a more philosophic theory, which 
regards solid matter as ultimately consisting of centres of force. 
Things which seem to our senses primarily inert and only second- 
arily the vehicles of force are now recognized as being through 
and through the outcome of forces. Things do not first exist as 
inert masses, and then act, but they only have mass at all so far 
as they are engaged in ceaseless activity. Nay, they only exist in 
so far as they act, and by their action contribute to reality. 

II. Similarly, extension of matter is not an ultimate attribute 
of the real, but an appearance which, in relation to our senses, 
unseen and unextended agents or forces create. It is therefore 
incorrect to speak of an atom as first being in space and occupying 
a definite place, and then and then only acting; for space in itself is 
no determinant of a thing’s whereabouts ; these are the expression 
of all the forces that converge in it. In other words, we should 
say that a thing is where it acts, not that it acts where it is, just 
as we saw, just now, that a thing is when and so far forth as it acts 
and makes itself a factor in reality ; not that it exists first, and then 
begins to act. 

So far, then, from solidity and extension being conditions without 
which there is no activity on the part of the real, they are but 
secondary attributes of reality and the outcome of activities on 
the part of the real which are prior to themselves. 

III. If we seek a pattern and exemplar of the hidden agent, 
whose ceaseless activities underlie the changing show of the uni- 
verse, we must look for it within ourselves. Our own will affords 
us a type of such supersensual agency as we understand by force ; 
only there is this difference, that in volition there is added to the 
power we exert a consciousness of the ends to which it is directed. 
Force is therefore, as it has been termed, truncated will, or will 
minus intelligence ; though we must not of course forget that the 
conception of power divorced from intelligence is probably an 
untenable abstraction, and that ina final view of things we should 
be obliged to ascribe self-consciousness to the one will which 
divides itself into the manifold forces and agencies of the cosmos. 

Thus the action of the soul upon matter presents no difficulties 
which do not equally beset the interaction of matter with matter. 
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The latter consists, as we saw, in this: That one thing, A, by its 
immanent action (by its action from and within itself) stimulates 
another thing, B, to action within itself. This immanent action on 
the part of either may give rise to any one of the many phases 
which we say force assumes; it may be heat, light, motion, or 
what not. But in no case is there any necessity that A and B 
should be homogeneous, except so far as the being factors in a 
common reality and elements in one and the same world implies 
homogeneity. Now, no reason can be alleged why certain imma- 
nent actions on the part of the soul should not, by virtue of the 
secret sympathy which pervades all reality and renders it one, 
call up immanent actions in other beings, which may in turn 
assume for our senses the appearances of extension, density, move- 
ment. If this should be, the soul might even claim to be in space 
and to possess mass. It will be where it acts, and it will, as 
Lotze (Metaph., p. 438) has remarked, possess definite mass, so far 
as it produces an effect measurable by the movement of a corporeal 
mass. 

We have said that no one seriously questions that changes in 
the material world do really take effect in the soul ; we have shown 
that a sound theory of interaction allows us to suppose that the 
soul’s changes in turn take effect in corporeal bodies. 

The common-sense of the world takes both sorts of interaction 
for granted, and it now remains to consider briefly, in a few 
essential points, the general character and laws of the interaction 
which takes place between the human soul and the world of things. 

In the first place, does the soul interact with the entire world ? 
No reason can be given a priori why each human soul is not in 
direct contact with the world, why each movement and process of 
things should not instantly report itself within us. We only know 
that it is not so. We are only immediately in relation with our 
brains, and indirectly, through the brain, we act and are acted 
upon by our bodies, and through our bodies in turn we are as it 
were in a third-hand sort of contact with a very small segment of 
the universe. Table-turners and others believe that our wills are 
directly operative on matter outside our bodies, clairvoyants and 
Swedenborgians profess to be able to dispense with the mediation 
of our senses. But the overwhelming mass of scientific and 
everyday evidence is in favour of the supposition that the soul 
stands in immediate relation with the brain alone, and only with 
a small part of that.* 


* Cp. B. P. Bowne’s Metaph., p. 406,“ The mere existence of a thing is never, even on 
the most realistic theory, a sufficient ground of its perception. If it were, there would 
be no reason why we should not be perceptive of all existence. .... The far and the 
near would be alike perceptible.” 
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The kind of evidence on the strength of which we affirm that 
the soul is not in immediate interaction with the whole body is 
this: If we sever an efferent nerve, all control over the parts of 
the body supplied by the severed portion stops at once. If, again, 
we sever an afferent nerve, all affections of the parts supplied by 
the severed portion abruptly cease to be reported to us. Now, if 
the soul were omnipresent in the body, the mechanical severance 
of a nerve-filament could not isolate any part of the body from 
the soul ; but, in fact, it does so. The same reasoning would show 
that not even the entire nervous system is immediately related 
with the soul, for, if so, the mere mechanical interruption of a 
nerve current could not isolate the affections of its distal portions 
from the soul. We find, however, that no matter how near to the 
central origin of a nerve the interruption is effected, all communi- 
cation between it and the central organ is suspended. The con- 
clusion is that only the brain is in instant relation with our 
minds, and of the brain only that point or those points, whether 
scattered or grouped in a single tract, to which all afferent 
impulses which affect our consciousness ultimately travel, and 
from which all motor impulses, expressive of volition, ultimately 
start. At this point, or these points, the soul will be located ; they 
will constitute its seat, for there it acts upon and is acted on by 
the body, and through the body by the world at large. 

Now let us realise what happens when one of us sees a coloured 
object. Waves of ether of a certain shape, and following on each 
other at a certain rate, strike upon the retina. There they awake 
in the end of the optic nerve a tetanus, along with some chemical 
changes of which we do not know the exact nature. This nervous 
process is propagated at a measurable rate up the nerve to the 
central organ, which is in immediate rapport with the soul, so that 
the affection set up in it by reception of the nervous impulse at 
once awakes an appropriate feeling of colour in the soul. We 
should notice the following points : 

1. The transmission of the ether waves is no actual handing on 
of a particular state from atom to atom, but each atom in assuming 
a special condition stimulates its next neighbour to assume a 
similar state. So with the nervous message; this is not passed 
on like a letter through the post, but each atom of nerve, when set 
in a peculiar state acts as a stimulus to the next to develop within 
itself the same state, and when the stimulation has reached the 
last atom of nerve in the chain, the visual feeling awakens in the 
soul. The last link in this chain which leads up to consciousness 
is not more, as it is not less, mysterious than the earlier links. 
Each link involves the instantaneous interaction of one element 
with another, an interaction provided for in the economy of nature. 
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2. There is no reason to regard the nerve process as other than 
a purely physical process. It is not a sensation or conscious state 
that each atom puts on; or if the nerve has the property of feel- 
ing what it transmits, like a postman who should read all the 
letters he delivers, it is not its feeling that we feel. Our feeling is 
equally well accounted for on the hypothesis that the process up to 
its last link, when it reports itself in consciousness, is a purely 
blind and unconscious process. There is, therefore, nothing 
gained by supposing that each atom of nerve matter in succession 
experiences the soul-state, which we are destined to experience at 
the end of the process. 

8. It is not the physiological stimulus that we feel, or indeed 
are conscious of, at all; rather, what I feel in vision at least is an 
object which in thought I project outside my body altogether. I 
am quite unaware of the part which my nerves have played in 
assisting me to the sight of the object, and only come to know 
anything about it when I have grown up and take to studying 
physiology. 

4. We may notice the wonderful way in which we come to our 
knowledge of the world. We do not, as we are apt to suppose, 
merely open our eyes and other senses and let the world stream in 
all its fulness and glory into the soul as through an open window. 
The soul, far from looking out directly on the world, is situated far 
back in the dark chamber of the skull, and the only intimations it 
has of the world are the nervous excitations which travel up to it 
through the labyrinth of the nervous system. These excitations 
are not pictures or images of external things; it is impossible for 
a filmy likeness or species to leave things, as Lucretius supposed, 
and drift across the void and into our brain. And if it were pos- 
sible, nothing would be gained; for the most accurate photograph on 
the brain would not be a consciousness of that photograph, still 
less of the object which that photograph imaged. Descartes is 
very clear on this point (in La Dioptrique, Discours Quatriéme) : 
‘‘We must not imagine that in order to feel, the soul needs to be- 
hold certain images sent by the objects of sense to the brain .. .” 
there are no ‘“‘little pictures formed in the head of sensible objects ”’; 
and, instead of thinking so, “‘ we ought to recollect that there are 
many things besides images which may excite the mind, as, for 
example, signs and words, which have not the least resemblance to 
uhe object which they signify.” * 

Descartes’ reference to language is very much to the point. 
‘When someone speaks to me and I understand him, what happens is 
‘the following: He thinks and feels, and makes the series of cor- 


* Quoted by Huxley, Science and Culture, p. 208. 
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responding signs with his voice, or, if he be a deaf mute, with his 
fingers. However made, these signs are quite unlike the mental 
processes which they symbolize. These signs are perceived by me, 
and like a telegraph clerk I read off their meaning, reconstruct bit 
by bit within my own self the thoughts they stand for, and then I 
attribute these thoughts to my friend. Here there is no direct 
commerce between mind and mind; mind only associates with 
mind through the intervention of an intricate system of signs. I 
do not directly perceive the thoughts of others, but must actively 
think them afresh myself, and ascribe the results of my efforts to 
others as to creatures endowed with a similar consciousness with 
my own. Indeed, this hypothesis—and hypothesis only it is— 
that other human bodies are instinct with an intelligence like my 
own is the alpha and omega of the entire process. Now, it seems 
a paradox to say that the process by which we apprehended the 
facts of nature is analogous to that by which we discern what is 
in another’s thoughts. Yet so itis. The mere existence of things 
does not bring them within the pale of our consciousness, but 
they must act upon us in order to be perceived. So much as is 
accessible to our senses takes effect upon them and excites in 
them nervous impulses, which travel up along the nerves to the 
brain. In the interlacing filaments of the brain these nervous 
impulses are sifted and sorted, and reduced to the final order in 
which they are to appeal to the soul. But the feelings and ideas 
with which the soul reacts against these nervous stimuli are as 
unlike these stimuli as can be; they are not copies, but at best 
consequences of them, and except to the eye of the brain-physio- 
logist the very existence of these physiological stimuli is hidden 
away altogether; what we touch and see and hear is the outward 
object, and not the molecular disturbances of the brain. We saw, 
when discussing Interaction in general, that the state B with which 
B reacts against the stimulus of a state « put on by A is an ex- 
pression of B’s own nature, and developed from within B itself. 
By similar reasoning, the ideas and feelings which the soul expe- 
riences in reaction against physiological stimuli are purely expres- 
sions of the soul’s own inherent nature, and arise from within 
itself. Just as in listening to another I reconstruct in my mind 
the thought which he entertains, guided by the verbal signs he 
makes ; so in perceiving the world we really construct it in our 
thought, guided by the nervous signs which it gives off. Nor is 
this all. In listening to another, I must have a previous under- 
standing of the signs he employs, or his meaning will be unintel- 
ligible to me; in other words, I must have the principles of 
interpretation of the signs within myself or I could not read them 
off. Soin perceiving reality, I must have implicitly at least the 
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scope and meaning of the world within myself, in order to enter 
into its significance. In order to apprehend the macrocosm, I must 
myself be a microcosm. And this agrees with what I said at the 
beginning of my paper, that our immediate feelings have little 
significance for us and cannot be rendered into a cosmic order, 
until we marshal them under and interpret them by conceptions 
or categories, like being, identity, force, life, &c., which are not 
given to us sensuously at all, but are original contributions of the 
mind itself to the task of reconstructing in ourselves the truth of 
things. 

Thus far I have confined myself to the problem of how we 
perceive the world with the aid of our body. One word as to how 
we act through our limbs. Thus, I conceive: I determine myself 
to act in a particular way, i.e. I present a particular end to myself 
in my imagination, and say inwardly this shall be. All this con- 
stitutes an inward process of the soul alone, culminating in the 
psychical act of volition. In sympathy with this inward act of the 
soul, there arises in the appropriate nerve-ending or nerve-endings 
—supposing a co-ordinated movement of more than one limb is 
required to carry out my will—an inward state or states of excite- 
ment, which overflows along the nerves and sets in action the 
appropriate muscles. We do not know much of this nervous 
agency ; but this much we know, that one portion of a nerve only 
acts on the next, so transmitting the impulse, as we say, by just 
the same responsiveness of inward state to inward state, which is 
all that we postulate between the soul and a certain portion or 
portions of the brain. There is therefore no more mystery about 
the soul’s acting on or being acted on by the brain than there is on 
one particle of nerve acting on the next, or on a particle of muscle, 
in the way it must do in order, as we say, to transmit a 
sensation. 

The science of the correlation of brain and mind is still in its 
infancy, and offers the richest of fields for future investigation. A 
few landmarks have as yet been fixed. Foremost among these is 
Weber’s law, that in order to give rise in the soul to a feeling 
increasing in strength by equal differences, that is, in arithmetical 
progression, the intensity of the stimulus must increase in geo- 
metrical progression. Something has also been done to localize 
the function of speech in the brain; and Ferrier has shown that 
in the case of the higher vertebrates the stimulation of particular 
tracts of the brain is attended with particular movements. Among 
the problems which physiologists, with the assistance of psycholo- 
gists, have to clear up, I will content myself with repeating from 
H. Lotze the following :— 


I. They must determine what is the seat of the soul, i.e. with 
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what parts of the brain does the soul or self immediately interact, 
in such a manner that a special excitation of the one answers to a 
special feeling of the other. Is this seat of the soul a single point 
in the brain or a continuous tract, or does it consist of several 
centres scattered here and there through the organ, for the soul 
may well be in immediate relation with several points, spatially 
apart, without any prejudice of its own inner unity? Furthermore, 
is this material seat of the soul fixed, or does it shift about in the 
brain, and, if so, according to what laws? Lastly, since this 
instant interaction is not continuous, but a melody with pauses 
of sleep, we may hope to determine in a general way in what state 
the brain must be in order that it should respond to the self and 
the self to it. 

II. What is the significance of the plexus of fibres, of which the 
brain largely consists? May we regard it as the function of 
these interlacing strands to conduct nervous impulses to and fro 
between the seat of the soul and the various parts of the body ? 
This function alone, however, would not account for their inter- 
lacing as they do; may we, therefore, regard the following as an 
explanation? Every perception of an object involves the co-opera- 
tion of several senses, and of several parts of the same sense- 
organ; so do these interlacing strands serve so to combine, 
separate and arrange the external stimuli as to produce in the 
central seat of the soul those final states which will appeal to the 
soul. Again, the acting out through the body of a single volition 
involves the co-operation of several limbs and organs of sense. 
May not these interlacing fibres in some way split up that single 
inward excitation of the brain, which responds to the soul’s 
volition, into that order of co-operant motor-impulses which the 
outward performance of the action postulates. This is Lotze’s 
hypothesis, to whom also I owe the general view of the soul’s 
relations to the body which I have put forward in this paper. 

III. Even when we have localized in the brain any psychical act 
or any feeling, we are still in the dark as to what the molecules 
of the brain must do in order to condition the feeling or mediate 
the bodily expression of the soul’s act. This much may be 
premised with certainty, that just as in perception we are not 
conscious of the physiological stimulus or cerebral disturbance, 
but only of the outward object perceived, so in bodily performances 
undertaken in response to volition we do not will nor are ever 
conscious of the details of the nervous processes which cause the 
movements of the limbs. Nor do we necessarily call up in the 
soul even the picture of the bodily movement involved in the 
fulfilment of our proposed end. All we do is to resuscitate in 
ourselves the feeling, or the beginning of the feeling, which has 
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in our past experience accompanied the movement we want our 
body to make, and straightway, unless we are paralyzed, the 
muscular action wanted ensues. Thus, when after making many 
shots at it, a skater has at last succeeded in cutting a particular 
figure, or a singer in pitching ou a particular note, each of them 
is sensible in doing so of a particular feeling. Thenceforth, when 
either of them wishes to do the same thing again he simply repro- 
duces in himself the feeling which accompanied the successful 
effort, and the achievement forthwith occurs. And it is only by 
experience that we learn to use our limbs, as little by little we 
learn what feeling of effort goes with what performance. The 
child, for instance, soon learns how to perform certain simple 
movements, of which more complex movements are mere com- 
binations. But we are not born with a control over any part of 
our body, nor have we the least knowledge, apart from experience, 
of what feeling of effort will give rise to what movement. 

IV. In conclusion, it is interesting to raise, though we have no 
data for answering them, the following questions. (a) Does every 
activity of the soul, whether feeling, memory, conception, desire, 
or volition, involve and imply a corresponding molecular move- 
ment in the matter of the brain? (8) And if every psychical act has 
its molecular equivalent, then is tue physical series first in every 
case, so that the psychical processes only follow, like their shadows, 
the material processes of the brain? [This question the materalist 
answers with a Yes; ordinary people with a No.] Or is the 
initiative given sometimes by the brain, sometimes by the soul ? 
[To this question people who were not materialists, and yet 
believed that every act of the soul has a corresponding molecular 
equivalent, would answer Yes.] Unquestionably the simple 
feelings of the senses, as also feelings of bodily pain and pleasure, 
and some desires and emotions, not only involve but are conditioned 
by bodily and cerebral states; but it is not equally certain that 
the higher operations of the will and intelligence are accompanied 
by inward changes in the cerebrum, which answer to them in the 
same way as the written score answers to the heard melody, or, 
better, as the rising scale of ether vibrations answers to the 
growing pitch of a musical note. But evenif every mental act had 
a fixed molecular equivalent, so that if we could look into a man’s 
brain with adequate instruments we could tell exactly what he is 
thinking about, still this much is certain, that every mental 
operation, however exalted, involves the expenditure of nervous 
energy. We cannot reflect, pray, meditate an oratorio, or form 
good resolutions without subjecting ourselves to more or less 
nervous exhaustion. Much of which we are certain, therefore, 
tells in favour of the view that every spiritual act involves the 
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co-operation of the brain. Some writers (e.g. B. P. Bowne, 
Metaphysics, p. 423) answer that ‘‘nervous action merely furnishes 
the general conditions of mental activity, while the specific forms 
of the activity depend on the mind itself.” It is difficult, however, 
to understand how one activity can be generally conditioned by 
another without being conditioned in detail. Is it not as if I said 
that in reading a book what I read out was generally conditioned 
by what is printed therein, whereas we know that each sentence 
spoken is the same function of the elementary sounds as the same 
sentence printed is of the corresponding letters. 

On the other hand, any mental operation that transcends simple 
feeling is so unique, so entirely sui generis, as to defy any attempt 
to construe it in terms of molecular change, much more to sym- 
bolize it mathematically or mechanically. I could not work out 
with any clearness all that is involved in the supposition that each 
of our thoughts has its material counterpart in, and mirrors itself in 
an alien medium, in a medium which is not another thinking spirit, 
but extended matter. 

Without troubling you with a host of psychological subtleties, I 
will therefore merely express my own belief that in all soul-life 
higher than immediate sensation the brain acts as a mere sounding- 
board, to give body and colour to the recollections and ideas which 
the soul forms by its own activity. And since all acts in the way 
of recollection, judgment, and reasoning, must anyhow be acts of 
the one self-conscious soul, whether or no they have material 
counterparts, I do not see what is gained by our supposing that 
these mental processes mirror themselves in the medium of the 
brain. The principle of parsimony, it seems to me, forbids any 
such supposition. 

The other point to be considered was the materialistic hypothesis 
that the soul series is wholly determined by the brain series; that 
throughout our lives the initiative belongs to the latter, and never 
to the former. I believe that all who take this view are led to do 
so by reason of their one-sided application of the Cartesian doc- 
trine of the dualism of mind and matter. But we have passed 
beyond this standpoint, and have seen that there is no condition, 
limitative of interaction in general, which can prevent our sup- 
posing that the mind determines so-called matter as much as it is 
in turn determined thereby. A sound doctrine, therefore, of inter- 
action in general cuts the ground from under the feet of the mate- 
rialist. If, however, the materialist is obstinate, and persists in 
his theory after the bottom of it has been knocked out, it will be 
necessary to point out to him that not only does his view collide 
with the facts of human action and responsibility, duty and law, 
but that its truth is also incompatible with any distinction of 
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true and false in speculative beliefs. For on his view all beliefs 
are effects in us of blindly working causes, and all of them being 
equally entailed upon us by our bodily organization, there can be no 
reason for preferring one as true and rejecting another as false. 
Or if any beliefs are entitled to credence, they will be those which 
have survived longest and are most widely held, for they must 
naturally be those most in harmony with the permanent consti- 
tution of things. But in that case materialism, like most of the 
theories of philosophers, can prefer very little claim indeed to be 
accounted true. 

There are insuperable objections to the view that every complex 
mental process involves a corresponding complex material process, 
which is some function of simple molecular movements as the 
entire mental process is of elementary feelings. It only seems 
possible because we ignore the peculiar complexity of spiritual 
operations, which are so much sui generis that we can hardly say 
with any intelligible meaning that they are reflected in an alien 
material. Thus every fresh judgment we make, whether true or 
false, conjoins two ideas, and the same ideas will figure in a 
myriad other judgments, changing slightly as they enter each 
fresh context. Are we to suppose a nerve-vesicle answering to 
each idea, which is somehow conjoined with another nerve-vesicle 
in every judgment we make, and which grows, pari passu, with the 
growth of that idea? Again, it is impossible to conceive of a 
material analogue to the cardinal mental act involved in the 
knowledge that two simple feelings are either qualitatively like or 
unlike, quantitatively different or identical. In order to the sim- 
plest knowledge of the kind, the soul or self must hold the feelings 
a and apart, not in space but in its own being, without fusing 
them ; in a spiritual, not a spatial sense, it must pass from one to 
the other, and in thus passing it becomes aware of a change in 
itself, which is also a change in them, they being each in their 
turn it. This inner change is, in the third place, the ground of 
my forming a new idea of qualitative or quantitative change or 
identity. How can we construe spatially and materially this idea 
of an agency which hovers between one point and another, and yet 
is each point in turn, so as to elicit in itself a new general idea of 
what is exemplified in the actual relation of the points before it ? 

Far be it from me to deny to molecules a power of imagin- 
ing, in some way or other, all such spiritual operations. Far 
beyond the ken even of our microscopes there lies, in the smallest 
particles of organized matter, a boundless complexity ; and a single 
spermatozoon is an epitome not only of racial but of family and 
even of the individual fathers’ characteristics. It may well be 
that each atom of the matter of the brain, and in especial of that 
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part of the brain which is the immediate seat of the self, is equally 
complex, equally fruitful of future possibilities. One supposition, 
however, we must guard against, namely, that cerebral changes of 
any sort can be made responsible for the psychical operations of 
memory, reasoning, or volition, in such a way that the initiative 
lies with the brain and not with the soul; for memory is not 
merely the resuscitation of a feeling, but the thought that the 
feeling was felt in a particular context of one’s past experience. 
Reasoning, again, and the truth or falsehood which characterizes 
it, are words without meaning if the soul does not both begin and 
preside over its own operations. Right and wrong can have no 
significance except on the same supposition. We shall always 
continue to mean more by true or false opinion, right or wrong 
volition, than that a drove of atoms in the brain were driven by 
their surroundings this way instead of that, or underwent one 
chemical change and not another. 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 


WINTER IN THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION 
PLAY. 


Amonest the many who have wended their way through the 
country of the Passion Play, doubtless it may have suggested 
itself to some to think how beautiful this country is in summer, but 
how dreary it must be when there are no leafy woodlands, no 
flowery meadows, no busy peasant life in the fields. It must seem 
as if a white shroud had been thrown over Nature’s death, and 
that there was nothing for the inhabitants to do but to endure 
patiently till the resurrection morn of spring called all forth to new 
life and beauty. 

But this would be a very mistaken idea. Winter has its 
smiles as well as its frowns, and very brilliant smiles, too. 
Amongst those who know the country in all its phases, there are 
those who prefer the grandeur of winter to the blooming beauty 
of summer. When the pure sunny peaks stand up against the 
deep blue of the winter sky, and the whole surface of Nature’s 
white mantle is covered with crystals that glisten and sparkle in 
the sunlight like diamonds, rubies, and emeralds; and, in moon- 
light, not only glitter but shine like huge glow-worms—the scene 
has a look of fairyland that those who only know the ordinary 
English snowfall cannot conceive. 

There are lovely atmospheric effects also that can be seen at 
no other time. One that occurs about sunset can only be de- 
scribed as the whole landscape being bathed in the glow of a soft, 
deep, rosy light. Ofit words can give no idea to those who have 
not witnessed it. At least, some will say, the lovely Bavarian 
lakes must have lost their charm when the vivid colouring of the 
water—green, blue, what shall we call it ?—is no longer there ; 
when there is no rowing over sunny waters, no waterfalls leaping 
joyously down the surrounding cliffs, no mingling of the varied 
hues of pine, beech, birch, service tree, beneath the grey rocks 
that pile themselves against the summer sky. But surely, there is 
something to compensate for this when the lake lies like a glassy 
mirror, so smooth on its surface that a skater can go about two 
miles in eight minutes and a half, so clear that fish can be seen 
swimming below, and an involuntary tremor cannot but be felt 
in launching on it, it is so impossible to believe that a firm 
surface lies between the foot and untold depths. On more ex- 
posed parts exquisite crystals, like flowers, feathers, or stars, may 
be found piled up on the surface of the ice. What can regulate 
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the varied shapes of these ice formations? No one has yet been 
able to discover. Some think that electricity has much to do with 
it. And as to the surroundings, though the frozen waterfalls may 
want life, they have a still pure beauty all their own. Though 
the trees may be leafless, yet how lovely their covering of soft, 
feathery snow, and crystals sparkling like frosted silver, which 
brings into strong relief the varied growths, from the majes- 
tic pine, with massive drooping boughs, to the light, graceful 
birch, looking more than ever “the lady of the woods ”’—thus 
compensating by diversity of form for monotony of colour. Be- 
sides which, while all may be absolutely still below, on the 
mountain-top the fitful currents of air may be blowing the snow 
into fantastic clouds, or sending it down the precipices as snow- 
falls. Yes, truly the lake of the Bavarian highlands has its winter 
as well as its summer beauty. 

To turn from the scenery to the inhabitants of the country. 
Winter is no time of hybernation for them, either as to labour or 
amusements. There is a quantity of gypsum in the limestone rock in 
the neighbourhood, and several mills for converting it into plaster 
of Paris, and a favourite industry for men whose usual avocations 
are at a standstill is the making of small casks for its conveyance. 
It is not a very remunerative occupation, as they only get 30 pfen- 
nigs, that is 4d., per cask, but they can make five in a day, and 
even about double that number if they have all the wood pre- 
pared. 

Cattle, sheep, and goats being all stabled for the winter makes 
early hours necessary, and gives work, especially for the women. 
The women also have their wool to card, and their wool, flax, and 
hemp to spin, besides knitting stockings and getting through as 
much needlework, &c., as they can; because, as soon as field-work 
begins, their time is fully occupied out of doors. 

As to amusement, you may trust a Bavarian not to be behind 
in that. The men meet almost nightly in the different inns and 
beer-houses, according to their status in the local society, where 
they have talk, singing, music, cards, &c., the large glass mugs 
of beer at their side being constantly replenished. The beer is 
fortunately light and wholesome, but the amount drunk is a 
serious expense, and much more than the men usually can 
properly afford. Besides these nightly gatherings, there are 
different clubs or societies that meet at certain times at one or 
other of the inns for an evening’s amusement, some of them 
under the patronage of the priest. In many of them the women 
join, but the women’s chief entertainments are kunkl, or spinning 
parties, at home ; and very cosy and picturesque these spinning 
parties are. The great feature in a Bavarian sitting-room is the 
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large porcelain stove, that stands out into the room and that is 
usually lit from the passage outside. Round this stove a bench 
runs, making a delightfully warm seat, the back being the porce- 
lain stove. But besides this stove, in the older houses there is in 
the wall a hole with a chimney, where a particular sort of pine, 
that burns brightly without sending out sparks, is burnt at night 
for the purpose of light only. In olden times, when such luxuries 
as lamps were unthought of, it was often the only means of illumi- 
nation. Some still use them constantly, others keep them only 
for festive occasions. A man (generally the wag or story-teller of 
the party) sits beside it to keep it replenished. The women have 
their spinning-wheels or knitting, and the men sit in the darker 
corners ; and there are always some to sing songs or tell stories, 
or keep the fun going in some way. One such scene specially 
recurs to me. 

Imagine an old, dark-panelled room. In her arm-chair, close to 
the stove, in the full light of the blazing pine-wood, sits the hand- 
some old hostess, in her picturesque costume, busy with her spin- 
ning-wheel. A young woman with a wheel is in an opposite corner. 
Three daughters knitting and guests sit in a circle, more or less, 
the light playing on the varied faces and time-worn furniture, as 
bright fire-light alone can. One man has a guitar, and two young 
girls sing Tyrolese songs, and the compositions of one of the men 
present, pleasantly together. At last Schnapps of different kinds 
(a sort of cheap liqueurs) and delicious coffee, with home-made 
cake, are handed round, and the evening ends with hearty farewell 
greetings. 

During the Carnival young men masked, and dressed so as to 
disguise themselves as much as possible, go from house to house, 
especially to where spinning parties are known to be going on. 
Several of them bring harmonicas, which they play with their 
mouths under their masks. Music being thus provided they dance 
with the girls and each other ; the excitement on the part of the girls 
being to find out who the different maskers are, and greatly crest- 
fallen these maskers are when the secret is found out. They all force 
their voices into one peculiar tone, so that if they speak it does 
not betray them. Their manners are as quiet and decorous as if 
they were not masked. In one village where the masking seemed 
to lead to riotous conduct the authorities prohibited all masking 
for the future. Men may dress as women, but it is not deemed 
correct for a woman to go about masked. 

Besides these little impromptu dances, balls are given by dif- 
ferent societies (or Vereins), and oftenin fancy dress. To these all 
ranks go, from count to village guide, and very amusing they are. 
‘The dancing would shame a London ball-room, the peasants waltz- 
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ing far better than their superiors in rank, and their manners 
being wonderfully refined. The company sit at tables with their 
wine or beer beside them, and generally have supper in the course of 
the evening, just what they wish, and at the time they wish to have 
it, without reference to others. When a dance begins they merely 
leave their table for the dance, and return to it again. No sitting 
in corners and corridors. At these balls introductions are not 
necessary ; the man merely bows or holds out his hand to the 
girl with whom he wishes to dance, and she has to follow him or 
take his hand. If she declines and afterwards dances with any 
one else, it is deemed a great insult, and an insult which is felt 
the more keenly as the rejected partner gets derided by his fellows. 
It is well for a stranger to know this, as needless pain is often 
given, and misunderstandings arise from ignorance. 

The entertainment is almost always varied by recitations, part- 
songs, dramatic representations. Each time something fresh seems 
to be thought of, and whatever is done is well done. Once there was 
a mock circus, men being dressed like riders in pantomime, and 
they went through everything in the most absurd manner. One 
could hardly believe there were no horses. After the circus an 
athlete came on to the stage and went through the usual peform- 
ance, apparently straining every muscle, lifting and balancing 
what seemed enormously heavy weights. But when he had 
finished, the small boy of the landlord came on, seized up and 
ran out with these same weights, amidst roars of laughter from 
the spectators. 

Another evening there was a gipsy encampment; tents with 
their furnishings, everything complete, even to camp fires, with 
mashes and different supposed gipsy dishes being cooked on them. 
Pilfering was carried on most dexterously; girls’ silver pins, men’s 
watches and purses, kept disappearing all evening, but were 
speedily restored by a make-believe police. The climax was reached 
when the steward of the evening came forward saying that the 
bouquets for the cotillon had certainly started from Munich, but in 
some unaccountable way had never arrived, and he regretted much 
that the most favourite figure of the dance must for that evening be 
dispensed with. Immediately after this little speech, the hamper 
with the bouquets was found by the imaginary police in the gipsies’ 
possession, and brought out amidst shouts of laughter, as all had 
been completely taken in, and the bouquets were dealt out under 
great difficulties, because of the raids of these same gipsies. That 
same evening one of the tables was occupied by men representing 
students, their faces seemingly scarred with sword-cuts, and their 
heads bandaged in different ways. They sang all sorts of student 
songs, and with one of these songs came a sort of “ follow my 
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leader ’’ affair, which ended in the leader going right across a table 
crowded with guests, their plates and glasses. Some of the men 
were so portly, it seemed as if it would be an impossibility for them 
to achieve this, and if they did, for the table to stand their weight. 
However, all went well till the last, whose leg was caught by a 
wag, and the owner of the leg sent sprawling on the table, in the 
midst of spilt wine and beer, and broken glass and crockery. But 
everything was taken in good part. 

Speaking of the theft of the cotillon bouquets, reminds me of 
an Alpine cotillon on another occasion, which was very amusing. 
It was intended to represent the ascent of the great mountain 
of the neighbourhood, the Zugspitz, which is, in fact, the highest 
mountain in Germany, being 9,600 feet high. 

In the first figure the guides were chosen, the names of the 
different well-known guides being written on cards and drawn by 
so many ladies and gentlemen, who danced accordingly. After the 
question of guides had been settled, in the next figure they were 
supposed to have reached the Knorr Hutte, the little hut in which 
a night has to be passed in order to go over the snow near the 
summit before the sun has had time to soften the surface. Here a 
Schuhplattl is supposed to be danced. This Schuhplattl is the 
somewhat singular dance of the country, and is supposed to have 
its origin in the antics of the black-cock when wooing his mate. 
The woman for the most part waltzes quietly and gracefully round, 
followed by the man cutting all sorts of capers to attract her 
attention and ingratiate himself in her favour, keeping time with 
resounding claps of his hands on his short leathern breeches, and 
with his feet. With the third figure the summit of the mountain 
is supposed to be reached, and luncheon has to be partaken of. A 
basket containing what is usually taken on such occasions was 
handed round, and the contents given to an equal number of 
ladies and gentlemen, who danced accordingly. Ham danced with 
bread, pepper with salt, sausage with wine, each carrying the 
article supposed to be represented in the hand; one young lady 
having to carry round in the waltz a large bottle of wine. In the 
next figure they were supposed to have reached a certain glacier, 
where there is often a great deal of snow. For this snow-shoes 
were produced, and all who know what they are will appreciate 
the difficulty of trying to waltz with the large flat surface strapped 
to the sole of the foot. Finally they were supposed to reach a 
village where a shooting /éte is taking place; and the last figure 
consisted in the ladies all trying their skill in shooting with a rifle 
at a target, flags being given for prizes. 

Each year some fresh grand entertainment is got up for the last 
day of the Carnival, regardless of expense and trouble. 
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One year it was the wood industry of the country that was repre- 
sented. Two masked men as man and wife (the latter specially 
grotesque and hideous) drew about a hand-cart with faggots, as if 
for sale. Next came an imitation of the wood being floated down 
the rivers, as is done in spring, when the streams are in flood from 
the melting of the snow and from rain. The wood was rolled 
along the street, while men and women, dressed as they would be 
on such an occasion, pretended to be wading and drawing out the 
wood to shore with the small long-handled axes and hooks they 
employ for that purpose. 

A saw-mill worked by ingenious machinery paraded the streets. 
But the chief thing was a race as to who could turn out one of the 
little wooden casks for plaster of Paris, before mentioned, in the 
shortest time. A platform was erected along the street in front of 
the principal hotel; on this were seated all who wished to contend, 
having their tools and mere blocks of wood beside them. Ona 
given signal all began stripping off the laths required, putting 
them into position, bending them round, &ce. With those not very 
dexterous, the whole thing has a knack of collapsing when just on 
the point of completion, and all has to be put together again. 
Unfortunately for the man who was the first to accomplish the 
task, he paused to look about him before announcing the fact, and 
the second shouting out before him, gained the first prize. The 
time taken was three-quarters of an hour. 

Another year there was an imaginary fair. Booths were erected 
and grotesque figures hawked their wares. One man looked 
specially absurd; he was of somewhat small stature, and was 
dressed in a lady’s embroidered linen dress and hat, and had a wig 
of flax, and rouged cheeks. One great feature of the fair was a 
lottery, the prizes being supplied by begging from house to house 
for anything that could be given, whether of any value or not. 
The tickets were 10 pf. (about 1d.), and all got prizes, though one 
might have a dirty old glove, while the next had something pretty 
and useful. Another part of the programme was a race between a 
man on horseback and one on foot all round the village; the man 
on foot to have a certain start. He started off at full speed, but 
directly he was out of sight, he went behind some houses, took off 
the peculiar dress, and strolled back to the place from which he 
had started, while another man of the same size, and dressed as 
he had been, came running in apparently from the top of the vil- 
lage, but really from behind a house close by; so of course the 
horseman was beaten by many minutes. There was also a mena- 
gerie of stuffed and made-up animals, and though in the descrip- 
tion it may seem but little, the absurdity of the whole thing was 
very entertaining. 
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But of all their entertainments the one on which they seem 
most to pride themselves was the representation of what a Bava- 
rian wedding in the mountains used to be, as now they prefer 
taking a little jaunt, or making use of the money in some other 
way, to spending so much on the wedding feast. The bridegroom 
chosen was a good-looking married mason, the bride the pretty 
daughter of the tanner. They were dressed in old-fashioned cos- 
tumes ; the man had a long coat, knee-breeches, and shoes with 
buckles ; the girl also had shoe-buckles, and she wore a handsome 
short bodice, with white sleeves, and a sort of crown on her head, 
with long plaits of wadded light-coloured satin hanging down her 
back. They went together everywhere to invite the guests, accom- 
panied by the master of the ceremonies and a band of curious old 
instruments, more quaint than harmonious, of the same date as 
the dress. 

A cart supposed to contain the bride’s possessions passed, all 
decorated, with much ceremony through the village. The bride in 
Bavaria is supposed to furnish the entire house, so the cart was well 
piled up. Conspicuous in front was the spinning-wheel, ornamented 
with flowers and blue and white ribbons (the Bavarian colours), 
and at the back there was a cradle, as this used always to be the 
rule. 

Sometimes the bride herself used to be mounted on the top 
of the things, in which case the bridegroom had to be at the door 
of the new home to lift her down and over the threshold, and to 
carry the beds and cradle to their places. But at other times it is 
only the sempstress, who has been employed to assist in preparing 
the things, that accompanies them ; and in this case this sempstress 
was personated by a grotesque masked man in woman’s attire. 

At 6 p.m. the guests all assembled at the principal hotel, formed 
a procession, and, accompanied by the band, marched to the inn 
where the entertainment was to take place. There they sat down 
to eat and drink at different tables, the place of honour being near 
the happy pair. About 8, dancing began in the adjoining room, 
communicating with the one in which the guests were assembled, 
the dancers returning to their tables at the conclusion of each 
dance. Honoured guests arriving in the course of the evening were 
met by the band at the head of the staircase, and welcomed with 
a flourish of instruments ; and the same ceremony attended their 
leaving. 

After a time came the giving of the presents, each guest in 
turn walking up to the bride and bridegroom with a sum of money 
or some other gift, and after hand-shaking and drinking of healths 
returning to his or her seat. Of course the presents in this case 
were as absurd as possible. At the conclusion of this there came 
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a long speech from the master of the ceremonies, and then dancing 
recommenced, but not indiscriminately. The bride and bride- 
groom had first to take a turn togther, then the master of the 
ceremonies with the old woman called the “ braut mutter,” who 
notes and takes charge of the presents, and who may be called the 
mistress of the ceremonies. After this the married people danced, 
and then the unmarried. This done, dancing became general. 
But the bridegroom had to dance with every lady guest who cared 
to dance, and with any girl he saw sitting from want of a partner. 

One incident that often happens at a Bavarian wedding was left 
out that evening. While the bridegroom is dancing, the bride is 
often carried off by some of the young men, and hidden, when the 
bridegroom has to redeem her by paying for a certain amount of 
beer and cigarettes. This arranged, the bride is brought out of 
her hiding-place, the band turning out and accompanying her 
back in triumph. 

Occasionally the entertainment chosen is a play acted on a stage 
erected in the open air, on some convenient spot ; and the natives 
really seem born actors, so capitally do they perform their 
parts. 

Besides the great entertainment of the day, there are numerous 
small amusements, such as a man walking about with something 
resembling a fishing-rod, with ginger-bread or some such sweet 
attached to the end of the line; this the children try to seize, 
and find it cleverly jerked from their grasp. Another is a masked 
man dressed as a mountebank, with bells hung on his person, 
which he sets ringing by dancing in a particular way, a man play- 
ing some sort of instrument generally accompanying him. But 
so great is their ingenuity, it would be impossible to tell of all 
their fanciful doings. 

I may mention that no Carnival amusements of any kind took 
place at Ammergau itself this year, because of the solemn cere- 
monial before them. 

The great out-of-door recreation of the men is a species of 
curling with wooden stones (if one may be excused using such an 
expression) instead of the heavy granite ones of Scotland. 

The children amuse themselves with small sleighs, like the 
American toboggan. These are too well known in England now 
to require describing, but it may be said that no idea of the excite- 
ment of the amusement in these altitudes can be had in our 
British clime. Swift as lightning do they glide down the roads 
into the valleys, on tracks ground smooth as glass by the passing 
of horse-sleighs ; or still more rapidly do they skim over the 
snow-covered grass slopes, especially when the surface has been 
turned into ice by the alternate influences of sun and frost—ice so 
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hard as to give severe cuts when an upset takes place. Sometimes on 
these snow-slopes sudden dips occur, causing the sleigh to leave 
the ground and go through the air till it again comes in contact 
with the surface of the snow. Thirty-six feet have been measured 
from where a sleigh has jumped to where it alighted, and it may 
be imagined that the slightest loss of balance at such a moment 
might cause avery serious accident. No wonder gentlemen have 
said the sensation was more that of hunting than of anything else. 

These little sleighs are helps to children who have to go daily 
to school from the surrounding mountain hamlets; for go they 
must through frost and snow, or rain and slush—even little deli- 
cate-looking children may be seen trudging home in the afternoon 
a distance of three and four miles in all weathers. Arrangements 
are generally made for them to have dinner in one of the little 
inns. A lady, thinking of the cold the poor little wet feet must 
suffer during the long school-hours, negotiated with the owner of a 
house close to the school for any who liked to change shoes and 
stockings on arrival and before starting again in bad weather ; 
but not one child availed him or herself of the permission, show- 
ing how lightly they esteem what we should consider not only a 
grave discomfort, but a real danger. Certainly they are usually 
well shod and warmly clad, and head well protected, girls with 
hoods, boys with comfortable caps. But what can withstand the 
soaking, penetrating effects of sleet and slush! The country post- 
men, too, have what Englishmen would think a hard time, as they 
have to carry letters to all the hamlets round in all weathers. 
‘Fortunately for them, the Bavarian peasant does not take his 
daily paper, and his letters are few and far between. Happily, 
too, for both them and the school-children and also for the 
people in general, hot sunshine and clear still air is the rule most 
seasons for a large proportion of the winter days. 

Imperceptibly these winter days fly quickly by, till in March 
comes a thaw. Rapidly the snow vanishes, and its place is taken 
by countless flowers. White snowflakes, pink heath, blue hypa- 
ticas, yellow oxlips, blue gentians, pink primulas, golden coltsfoot, 
purple and pink lungwort, purple and white crocuses, and many 
others, come on in rapid succession. Winter is a thing of the 
past, but it leaves behind many pleasant memories; and the 
labours and pleasures of spring and summer are entered upon 
with all the more zest, because of the complete change of thought 
and occupation the renewed life of nature brings with it. 

So season by season passes life’s little day for these Bavarian 
peasants, as for us. Happy those who are enabled to fulfil therein 
the work God has given them to do. 

H. C. Warp. 
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Wiruin the last six weeks a gospel has been preached to us, and a 
mission proclaimed, which claims to be the foundation of a new 
life and existence as well as the new salvation of the poor and lost 
in this country. It is ambitious, comprehensive, and enthusiastic 
enough, and has met with a response generous beyond expectation. 
It has excited an interest in the country which is all the more 
remarkable as the proposal is full of wrong deductions and imper- 
fect experience, and is propounded by a man whose modes of religion 
and leading have only created amusement and scorn. General 
Booth is not abashed at the vast problem he has taken on himself 
to dispose of, and, while professing his desire to benefit all those 
who are weary and heavy laden, he courageously avows his inten- 
tion of beginning his work among the lowest and most degraded 
classes. Without wishing to criticise unfairly or harshly any 
scheme which aims at so universal a reformation, perhaps I may, 
having had some experience of work among the poor, be forgiven 
if I say a few words on what I consider the drawbacks and 
weaknesses of General Booth’s proposal. 

There are three divisions in London into which, roughly speak- 
ing, the poorer classes may be divided; (1) the working man in 
receipt of constant wages, and rarely out of work; (2) the working 
man whose employment is uncertain and wages small, who is so 
unskilled that he can only count on regular employment in times 
of great prosperity, and who at other seasons earns barely enough 
to support himself and his family; and (8) “the submerged 
tenth,” who have drifted, from misfortune, incapacity, or self- 
indulgence, into so hopeless a condition that raising them from 
their position becomes almost a hopeless task. The first of these 
three classes seldom needs assistance ; the club provides for most 
of the domestic emergencies, and as his children grow up their 
earnings help to augment the family income. The second class is 
constantly in need of help, for the exercise of the greatest thrift 
and self-denial does not suffice to provide a store to carry them 
over bad times, and when work is slack they undergo privations 
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which they are unable to guard against and which fall on them, 
for these reasons, with terrible severity. The third class is one 
which a long and varied experience, acquired after years of work 
and labour among them, has taught most practical philanthropists 
to regard as almost a hopeless one to deal with. If we examine 
the charitable work of this last century, we shall find that all its 
energies were at the beginning of the movement directed towards 
reclaiming those who had fallen into irredeemable vice and degra- 
dation. 

Mrs. Fry and John Howard, and the early philanthropists, all 
strove to that end, and until the days of Lord Shaftesbury the 
work of the charitable was mainly directed to endeavouring to give 
what we now call the residuum another chance in life. It would 
be untrue to say their work was a failure because, among the 
thousands with whom they came into contact, there were some less 
hardened than others and still amenable to softer influences, but 
these were a small minority. As time wore on, the number of 
beggars increased, the result mainly of the amount of indiscri- 
minate charity that was given, and infested the streets to such an 
extent that societies were rapidly formed in London and other 
towns, such as the Mendicity Society, the Society for the Relief of 
Distress, and last of all the Charity Organization Society, to try 
and deal with the wretched men and women, waifs and strays of 
humanity, who thronged our large towns, harrowing the hearts 
of those who listened to them by the terrible tales they related of 
suffering and sin. 

The experience of these societies has surely been that there is a 
class, and sad to say a very large one, for whom nothing can be 
done, and for whom there is no future but the workhouse. Long, 
however, before this conviction forced itself on the mind of the 
public, organizations and charities rose on all sides to help them, and 
neither money nor organization was spared to make their work 
successful. But the catalogue of failure and disappointment 
swelled up to such large dimensions that these societies have, in 
these later days, directed their attention to other objects, and 
by assisting the struggling poor and the younger members of the 
community have satisfied themselves that such work is a much 
more hopeful one. It was this experience that gave the great 
impetus to work among the young, and also gave birth to the con- 
viction that very little real good could be done except among people 
anxious to help themselves. When all self-respect has vanished, 
all self-control also disappears, and no defect is so characteristic of 
the residuum as the absolute impossibility of fanning into life the 
quality of self-help. If we inquire closely into the story of the 
life of the drunkards, the loafers, and the most degraded women of 
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our big towns, we should find that in nearly every instance they 
have had at least“one chance of retrieving their character, and of 
leading an honest life, but that from some serious moral defect, 
or an inability to resist temptation, they have drifted back into 
the ranks of the great unreclaimed, and unless we are prepared to 
undertake to be personal police to them, they must continue 
always to be so. No doubt constant supervision and restraint 
would enable them to carry on certain work, and while that con- 
trol was maintained the moral improvement would continue, but 
once relax those restraints, and the vices and weaknesses to which 
they had before succumbed would assert their supremacy, and the 
latter end of those men and women would be worse than their 
first. What adds much to the difficulty of raising up a feeling of 
self-respect is the absence of any public opinion, which operates so 
strongly on all other classes; but where every man is a drunkard 
or a loafer, and every woman a prostitute, no moral standard of 
right or wrong is possible. Such a condition of existence, and 
such a class, is a source of great danger and weakness to the 
country, and the knowledge of that danger has been an anxiety to 
all those who recognize this greatest of social difficulties and the 
dangers with which it is fraught. As the various needs of the 
poorer classes thrust themselves on the notice of the community, 
means for averting the evils they led to, or of assisting them, were 
devised, and it is not an exaggeration to say that there is no case 
of want, illness, or vice for which there is not some remedy to be 
found among the vast number of charitable agencies that exist. 
There are times, however, when, for some inscrutable reason, the 
conscience of the country seems to wake up to a sense of its short- 
comings, and in a blind and unquestioning way pours its riches 
into the hands of some reformer who, like General Booth, has 
caught the popular fancy; not taking the trouble, first of all, to 
inquire whether the condition of neglect and destitution that he 
describes really exists, or, if it does, what remedies there are to 
alleviate it. Year after year, for over fifty years, charities of all 
kinds, devised to meet every circumstance or necessity, have 
sprung into existence, and the problem among philosophical 
philanthropists has been rather how to stop their increase and 
prevent overlapping than to bring fresh ones into existence. It is 
impossible, in a magazine article, to go into details of every 
charity, but it may be interesting to take the important points of 
his scheme, and show what the Church of England and other 
religious bodies have done in the same direction. I cannot find 
actual societies that take up every point of his work, as the 
scope of his Labour Bureau, for instance, is so comprehensive, that 
it would need almost the personnel and riches of a Government 
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department to carry out its programme; but in the essential 
points of his work it may be as well to analyse and examine what 
he is going to do, or what has been already done for what I 
venture to call the hopeless classes. 

General Booth, like everyone who has witnessed among the poor 
the sufferings of their lives, has, with his wonderful gift of 
organization, conceived a scheme which seems plausible enough, 
and some parts of which, if carried out, might confer great benefits 
on those who came under its operations. 

There is one obvious criticism that strikes one at once on 
reading his book, namely, that he treats the condition of the 
“submerged tenth” as a discovery of his own, and which until he 
began his work in England had been treated with absolute indif- 
ference, his being the first definite and serious attempt to raise 
their degraded and helpless condition. I cannot deal in detail 
with every point in his programme; but I think, if I take one or 
two of the points with which he deals, I can prove that for many 
years before he or the Salvation Army came into existence, 
organizations for coping with the evils he describes were in active 
operation, and had done a vast amount of good, and are still so 
occupied. 

Beginning with the largest class of whom General Booth writes, 
the homeless and starving poor, for whose benefit he proposes to 
increase and develop the shelters and lodging-houses—of which he 
has already opened four or five, where any man or woman in want of 
a bed or an evening meal can find one provided, either on payment, 
if they can afford it,' but if too poor can get it free—we shall 
find on inquiry that there are many such places in London, 
which have been open for years. The Newport Market Refuge, 
Field Lane Refuge, the House of Shelter in Waterloo Street, the 
Houseless Poor Asylum in Whitecross Street, and the Providence 
Row Refuge are only a few, taken at random, of the many shelters 
in London conducted on the same lines as those of the Salvation 
Army, where any homeless person can get food and a clean bed at 
night, and next morning, if willing to work, can be assisted to 
carry out his desire. Many of these refuges have been open for 
over thirty years, and have given help to hundreds of thousands of 
men and women. The Newport Market Refuge gave 19,870 beds 
and meals last year; the House of Shelter, only a small building, 
1,806, of whom 278 had work found for them, and many were 
emigrated. The Homeless Poor Asylum can take in 500 a night, 
and is always full: and the Providence Row Refuge has, since its 
opening in 1860, given 904,000 lodgings, with suppers and 
breakfasts. In connection with all the shelters is a labour 
agency of some kind, their primary object being always that 
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the help they afford should be the stepping-stone to regular 
employment. Many of the lodgers, indeed the majority, are 
people who would never work, and who do not desire it, but go to the 
refuge as the discipline is lees strict than that of the workhouse. 
The great advantage of the refuge and shelier is that every case 
is gone into carefully by some responsible person, so that it acts 
as a sieve, through which the useless and unprofitable pass, 
leaving only the more hopeful ones behind. In connection with 
the refuges are special agencies for dealing with the children who 
come into them ; and one of the most successful parts of the work 
is the happy results attained in so many of the children’s futures, 
children who but for their timely shelter must have drifted down 
to swell the ranks of our criminal population. All these refuges 
are worked in connection with the Church of England, and are 
only taken as typical of what is being done by the clergy and their 
workers. There are a large number of Roman Catholic and 
Dissenting charities of a like kind, all doing the same work, and 
on more or less the same bases, but much too numerous to mention 
in detail. The price of the food supplied is the same as that of the 
Salvation Army, and when there is positive destitution it is given 
gratis. The “evening Salvation meeting’ is not part of the 
evening’s entertainment, but prayers are read before the lights 
are put out. 

These few particulars of night shelters show that General 
Booth’s scheme in that respect is not a new or original one. 
I am merely now talking of refuges and shelters for the destitute, 
and do not include the numberless lodging-houses which, through 
private benevolence, give lodgings at a very cheap rate to single 
men in many parts of London. . 

One of the most important works of which General Booth 
writes is the much-needed assistance to discharged prisoners. No 
work is more difficult or more disappointing. It is hard enough to 
find employment for the sober and honest, but how much more 
difficult for those who have forfeited the only hope they have of 
getting work; yet, difficult as it is, the undertaking has not been 
neglected. 

The Duke of Westminster, as Chairman of the Royal Society 
for the Assistance of Discharged Prisoners, wrote a letter on the 
subject to the Times, and no authority can be more unimpeachable 
than his. He tells a very simple story of what has been done and 
is doing, and, quoting the words of Sir Edward du Cane, the 
Chairman of Commissioners of Prisons, says :— 


In 1878 a society (meaning the Royal Society) was established for aiding prisoners 
discharged from penal servitude, and has successfully carried on their most useful 
duties since that time. Since 1878, when the local prisons were transferred to Govern- 
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ment, a uniform system has been applied to all localities, and the formation of aid 
societies has been so much encouraged that there are now 63 discharged prisoners’ 
aid societies working in connection with all prisons in England and Wales, besides 42 
other societies, refuges, and homes; and in London, no less than 15 societies are 
engaged in the work, and every prisoner has on release an opportunity of being assisted 
by one or other of them. 

The system adopted by these societies is different from that of 
General Booth, for their experience is that there is a great danger 
in allowing discharged prisoners to come in contact with each 
other, as they compare notes of their past life, and plan mischief if 
left together ; they are therefore put quickly in honest surround- 
ings, and separated from all their former associates; but in one 
respect the two methods coincide, namely, that work is always 
found for those who want it. General Booth does not exaggerate 
the horrors of the despair which overtakes a poor prison-bird when 
he finds that his chance of regaining his position and jearning an 
honest living is hopeless. Nothing is more sad or heart-rending 
than to listen to the tale of weakness and depravity which leads to 
crime ; but still the facts I give on this subject show that no man 
need become a confirmed criminal from want of a helping hand in 
his hour of direst need. 

By a natural transition we come from the criminal class to one 
quite as hopeless and difficult to deal with, fallen women of our 
large centres of population, whose condition is perhaps the most 
terrible and hopeless of any. The class has been wisely, for the 
same purposes, divided into two; those who have fallen for the 
first time, and those who are so fallen and degraded by drink and 
vice as to be almost beyond hope. No work has developed more 
largely in the last few years than that which aims at rescuing 
these women, and the numbers of homes and refuges for their 
succour had, until quite lately, increased to an almost undesirable 
extent. Among the associations for the assistance of the most 
degraded, where longer training and more severe discipline is 
enforced, may be mentioned the Church Penitentiary Association, 
who last year sent 2,777 women out to try and begin life anew; 
the Female Mission to the Fallen who, since 1886, have rescued 
20,905 women ; the Friendless and Fallen Institution, where, since 
1875, over 20,000 women have been received; the Homes of 
Hope in Regent Square, which, during thirty years, have been 
steadily working on rather a broader basis. These are only a few 
which can be enumerated from among the seventeen which register 
themselves in the list of London charities. There are, besides, a 
very large number of private homes, dependent on the support of 
friends and workers, of whom the public know nothing. Many of 
these institutions divide their work into rescue and prevention, 
and are in communication with others whose mission is to prevent 
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young women, when friendless and alone, from going astray. The 
London Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution in Euston 
Road, has no less than seven affiliated homes, into which the fallen 
or friendless who need their succour are drafted, as the circum- 
stances of their case indicate; and nearly all have a refuge or 
shelter open all night for any woman who may wander there in 
search of rest and food. Among the women who profit by the 
existence of homes are many young mothers, who, but for the help 
they obtain, would be unable to make a fresh start in life, 
hampered by the existence of the child. The work of rescue would 
not be complete were the future welfare of the infant not con- 
sidered as well as its mother; therefore, in every case, the child 
is provided with a good nurse, and looked after by the matron of 
the home after the mother goes to service or returns to work. 
These few instances will show that the work of rescue is not over- 
looked by other agencies than the Salvation Army, though the 
methods for saving penitents are different. The experience of long 
years has shown that the work of rescue is best carried out as 
quietly and with as little parade as possible ; for anything approach- 
ing hysterical treatment is fatal to a continuance of the repentance. 
If General Booth can carry out his intention of emigrating his 
penitents to his colony over sea, he will have made a great advance 
in rescue work ; for at present it is almost impossible to get any 
society to help a woman to emigrate who has lost her character, 
because much importance is attached, by Colonial authorities, to 
chastity among the women who go out to be the wives and mothers 
of the country of their adoption. Possibly, with greater super- 
vision, and the mixed community with which General Booth will 
people his new country, a lower standard may be accepted. 

The number of homes for the protection of young girls and their 
removal from bad surroundings is almost as great, though it is 
difficult to arrive at an accurate calculation, because many of 
them are on a very small scale, and under female management. 
Among those best known are Princess Louise’s Homes at Wan- 
stead; those of the Society for the Rescue of Young Women and 
Children, in Finsbury Pavement; and the Travellers’ Aid Society 
for the protection of young girls coming to town without a home 
to go to. Indeed, the story told by General Booth of the girl 
who was refused admittance to a refuge on the ground that she 
was not a fallen girl, and who returned shortly afterwards to 
tell the matron that she had since qualified herself, is one that 
need never be quoted as proof that no help is at hand to prevent 
so terrible an alternative. I think what I have stated is enough 
to prove that, of the means for rescuing women when fallen, and 

for preventing them becoming such, there is jno lack on all 
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sides. There are all kinds and varieties of succour, if only the 
women are willing to profit by the help. 

There is one branch of General Booth’s scheme—his popular 
Court of Arbitration, which is to be applied in furthering work— 
which is so distinctly connected with rescue that, for convenience 
sake, I take it here. He deplores the want of any means in 
London for affording the poor legal assistance in positions of 
oppression and difficulty; and he quotes, as an example, the diffi- 
culty of bringing punishment home to the betrayers of many lost 
women, and of the injustice which allows all the consequences of 
sin to fall on the weaker. He gives instances of cases where his 
agents have traced out the seducer, and forced him to make some 
adequate pecuniary reparation. General Booth speaks of such an 
institution as an original one; but there has been in existence 
since 1844 the Associate Institute for the Protection of Women 
and Children, which last year dealt with 734 similar cases, and 
which, ever since its foundation has done the same kind of work 
an agency for which he talks of as non-existent. 

The most comprehensive portion of the scheme is certainly 
the Advice Bureau, which, at first sight, appears to be the 
epitome of all the needs that afflict humanity, and which, ap- 
parently, he considers unredressed. If we look into it, there is 
not one item of the catalogue for which some association or 
organization (it may be, perhaps, only the elementary court of 
redress, the police court) does not already exist. Disputed agree- 
ments, affiliation cases, cruelty to animals, assault, bankruptcy, 
bills of sale, breach of promise, cruelty to children, divorce, exe- 
cutors’ duties, disputes of husbands and wives, libel cases, questions 
of marriage laws, next of kin wanted, cases of trespass; these are 
only a few of the questions to be undertaken by the new tribunal, 
whose law, let us hope, will be as sound as its aims are varied. 

General Booth’s emigration scheme is ambitious enough to 
satisfy his most enthusiastic followers. Whether he can carry it 
out, and whether, in the short space of time his emigrants stay at 
the farm-colony the influence he brings to bear on them will 
have sufficiently eradicated the defects which have mainly brought 
them there, so as to make them welcome to the colonists over the 
sea, is a matter on which we may have some doubt. Emigration 
is always being urged as the panacea for the sufferings of the poor, 
and many attempts have been made, and are being made, to 
increase it; but insuperable difficulties always present them- 
selves in the unwillingness of the poor themselves to go, and the 
difficulty of finding people to emigrate who are really worth the 
trouble and expense. The colonists, naturally, are not desirous of 
seeing only the surplus population who cannot exist here, partly 
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because they cannot work as well as others, or are unwilling to try. 
The great expense of emigration, as long as it is left to private 
agencies, must always make it a difficult and costly work, and the 
- submerged tenth,” who have gone under water here, are most 
unlikely to succeed better in a country where health, energy, and 
industry are indispensable for success. Still, recognising these dif- 
ficulties, there are many agencies at work in that direction, the 
most interesting and novel being that undertaken by Lord Brassey 
and Mr. Tuke. 

It would be easy to multiply indefinitely the number of societies 
which are in existence to carry out nearly every point of General 
Booth’s scheme ; but the little I have indicated shows that as re- 
gards the three important points, viz. shelters, aid to prisoners, 
and rescue work, there are many agencies at work doing exactly 
what he now proposes to do as a novel experiment. With the 
smaller and less important questions I think we need not deal ; for 
the protection of the law is not so narrow, expensive, or inade- 
quate as he would wish us to suppose. 

There is one most important of all modern philanthropic work 
curiously omitted by General Booth from his programme. The 
boys and girls of England, to whose welfare the clergy and all 
practical people now devote themselves, evidently do not interest 
the Salvation Army. The lost, the starving, the outcasts, beyond 
the pale of salvation, generally so from personal weakness or vice, 
who long ago have been sadly passed by from a conviction, born 
of long experience, that nothing can be done materially to improve 
their lives, are the sheep that General Booth takes for his flock, 
and the charitable are asked to help him to carry out a work 
which, from the beginning, is fraught with failure. Nearly a cen- 
tury of work has proved that, sad as it is, it is wasting time and 
money in trying to save these people. The wisest as well as the 
greatest philanthropist of this century, Lord Shaftesbury, recog- 
nized that at the beginning of his career; and his life’s work was 
given to save and raise up the children of the poorest and lowest 
of the population, knowing that the seed of hope planted in their 
young hearts would bear better fruit. 

General Booth does allude to the waifs and strays of the streets 
of London in a very cursory way, and advocates the establishment 
of créches in the centres of population, evidently being unaware 
that there are numbers of créches in all parts of London, mainly 
under the management of, and supported by, the clergy and their 
district visitors. 

Proceeding but little further into the matter, he indicates 
slightly how he would protect the friendless and neglected waifs 
and strays. It would not be accurate to say that, in this parti- 
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cular, or, indeed, in any other, he states that all the great evils he 
deals with are not recognized, or that attempts are not made to cope 
with them ; but he certainly does so by implication, for nowhere 
in Darkest England is there the smallest hint that any .evangel- 
izing work is being done. The impression left on the reader is no 
doubt the one he wishes to impress, and has been most successful 
in doing, namely, that his scheme is the first that has ever been 
put forward seriously to grapple with the terrible problem. He 
seems to know nothing of the Ragged School movement, of the 
work of the Church of England Homes for Waifs and Strays, or of 
the work done by Dr. Barnardo, which, whether we agree with all 
his ways of carrying it on or not, is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
works of the last twenty years. As regards every charitable enter- 
prise he is silent ; and his book, from beginning to end, is a tacit 
indictment of the Church of England and the Nonconformists. 

One has no desire to attribute to General Booth any motives 
but those of a great desire to benefit the sorrowful and heavy 
laden among us; but it would have been better policy on his part 
to have admitted what is being done by the great religious bodies 
in England, a fact of which he cannot be ignorant. He knows as 
well as everyone must who lives much in contact with the poor, 
that the work done by the Church (and in this sense I mean 
religious bodies generally) is gigantic; and that, though it cannot 
cope with all the evil and poverty it encounters, and which in- 
creases out of proportion to the power of the clergy to arrest it, 
still that work year by year grows, and the workers stretch out 
feelers and agencies in every direction. 

Whether his knowledge is the result of personal acquaintance 
with the classes of which he professes to be the saviour, or is the 
result only of the information he obtains from his workers, he 
must know well that, in the darkest and lowest slums of London, 
and of every other large town, there is a vast army of women and 
men belonging to the Church who, silently and gently, are fighting 
the dire battle with sin and poverty which he describes. He must 
also know that this work has been going on for years, unknown 
and unadvertised; and that those workers have often succumbed 
to disease and overwork contracted in the service of their Master, 
in carrying out His command that their left hand should not 
know what their right hand was doing. No soldier that has ever 
won the most coveted reward of valour has been more gallant than 
some of the delicate, hard-working, often underfed, women who 
act as visitors and district visitors in London. 

Again, no class is more generous and more self-denying than the 
clergy; for they give of their own stipends and incomes to their 
people, exercising the greatest restraint, and often depriving them- 
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selves of the cheapest and commonest luxuries of life, so that 
they may be able to diminish, to however small an extent, the 
suffering around them. I do not say this more of the clergy of the 
Church of England than of the Dissenters; but the influence of 
and work done by the former must be the greater, as they are the 
almoners of the richest classes in the richest city of the world, 
and the funds at their disposal must always be greater than those 
of the Dissenters. The clergy have shown great forbearance in 
not resenting the tacit accusation which General Booth’s work 
contains ; but those who know them and work with them need not be 
so reticent, and may even say for them what I have heard said re- 
peatedly when talking to those who live and work in the lowest 
and most degraded parts of London, and said by those who have 
lived in those localities all their lives, and know every house and 
every family: ‘‘I do not know where the Salvation Army work or 
where they go, but I have never come across them.” At this 
moment the report of one of the largest and poorest parishes in 
Bethnal Green is before me, and these words are tantamount to 
what one of the best and most hardworking Church of England 
clergymen also says. But the Church can afford to leave her work 
and labours to be judged by their results, and need only point to the 
full churches and the numerous organizations which exist in every 
parish as proof of the work she is doing. The Sunday-schools, the 
mothers’ meetings, the guilds, the Band of Hope, the clubs for 
young men and women, the series of innocent evening amuse- 
ments, the dinners for hungry children, the clothing clubs, the 
relief in illness and want, the maternity charity, the créche, the 
country holidays for children, all of which organizations exist in 
nearly every parish, are a network which covers London more or 
less closely, carried out by the clergy and their workers, but 
largely assisted from the outside. The belief, “I am not my 
brother’s keeper,” has long since died away ; and the consciousness 
that the responsibility of wealth and position cannot be denied 
or overlooked is one of the strongest and most universal con- 
victions of the nineteenth century. Without blare of trumpets 
oer noise of drums, the little army of workers, like ants, busily and 
silently carry on a work which, if we only try to examine it, is 
stupendous. 

I think I may fairly claim to have shown that no great 
reason for carrying out General Booth’s scheme exists, as there 
are already so many organizations at work doing what he advo- 
cates, and doing it well. No one can say there are enough, but 
an ideal state of society or government is an impossibility, and we 
must make the best of the means at our command and develop 
them. General Booth’s appeal, powerfully written, with all the 
45 * 
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special knowledge of an artistic pen, has seized on the imagi- 
nation of a usually phlegmatic people, and roused them into a 
semi-hysterical state which impels them to pour their money with 
unquestioning faith into the hands of an organization for whose 
teaching and ritual they have hitherto always professed the 
greatest contempt. If these offerings were an expiation for former 
indifference, and they gave them in addition to their ordinary bene- 
factions, their so doing might benefit their souls, though it would 
certainly do harm; but unfortunately charity is not an unlimited 
quantity, and when people give to General Booth, they cut off other 
subscriptions, and the result of replenishing General Booth’s 
coffers is to send less help in every other direction. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that all parts of London will suffer materially 
this winter from what has been given to the Salvation Army. 
One has but to read the daily appeals in the papers to realise how 
large the falling off is everywhere ; and there are thousands of poor 
people this winter who will sadly want the help they have had in 
past years, while nearly £100,000 goes into the Salvation Army 
balance, to be lent out by General Booth on his bond, or promis- 
sory notes, from 24 to 5 per cent., until his scheme is matured, 
and his various agencies set to work. The dismay of many east 
and south London clergy at the result of their annual Christmas 
appeal is very piteous; and every pound sent to the Salvation 
Army that was part of the charity given annually to existing 
agencies is so much sorrow added to the burden, heavy enough as 
it is, that has to be borne by the poor. The clergy do all they 
can to mitigate the suffering, but their means are slender, and 
quite inadequate without the support from outside that has always 
hitherto been forthcoming, to stem the stream of distress that 
must arise from its diversion into other channels. 

The sufferings of the residuum being so great, increases the 
difficulty of dealing successfully with them; but there is a class 
above them among the poor who have not lost all hope and self- 
respect, who are still, with outside assistance, able to keep their 
heads above water. There are thousands of families whose 
earnings are precarious, and altogether amount to less than 18s. 
a week, who are still able to keep their home and the humanizing 
and sacred influences which gather round it, by means of the 
timely aid the clergyman or district visitor provides, and who, if that 
help be withdrawn, have no future but to sink into the residuum 
General Booth is trying tosave. I, for one, feel convinced that one 
effect of General Booth’s scheme, if carried out, will be to swell 
the ranks of the residuum to an alarming extent; for by diverting 
the pecuniary assistance given in the poorest parishes of London, 
he must inevitably drive masses of people to the borders of star- 
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vation who, hitherto, have contrived to lead a poor but respectable 
existence. One of the weakest spots in the Salvation Army scheme 
is that of the centralization of all the work in General Booth. 
His capacity for organization is very remarkable, but he is not 
immortal, and when his life is done, what security have we of the 
qualities of those on whom his mantle will fall? He may have 
the most devoted of officers and soldiers, but they need direction ; 
and to make his scheme a permanent one, it needs, like all work on 
a large scale, an executive to carry it out. 

Individual work is very valuable when the operations it conducts 
are on a small scale; and, as an illustration, we may take any 
part of London largely worked and overlooked by one or two 
people, or one of the many small homes or refuges where the per- 
sonal influence of one person can be felt and exercised ; but those 
who work at all among the poor well know how very small the 
actual amount of work that one person can do thoroughly well 
must always be; and if they undertake more than a certain 
quantity it must be badly done, or not done at all. The opera- 
tions of a gigantic organization like that of the Salvation Army 
cannot altogether be controlled by General Booth personally, 
and if he were satisfied to be the General with a committee and 
trustees chosen from his staff, and interspersed with a few 
outsiders, he would largely increase public confidence. In a 
momentary fit of enthusiasm he may get large sums given for his 
work ; but when the cold fit supervenes, as it most surely will, 
an account will be asked of his stewardship. The history of 
Dr. Barnardo’s homes is a very good illustration of how very 
delicate and ephemeral public confidence is. The bare suspicion 
that the organization of his work was imperfect brought such a 
pressure of public opinion to bear on him that he wisely formed a 
committee, who knew the value and excellence of his efforts, 
with the result that no charity is more prosperous or has gained 
more in public estimation than his. 

Some people are willing and anxious that General Booth should 
be given a free hand, allowed to try his scheme, feeling that if he 
fails it will be better than that it should be nipped in the bud by 
cold criticism. Even General Booth’s most enthusiastic followers 
admit that it is an experiment, and that it has been tried before 
and failed, though not on so large a scale ; but still they say, ‘“ Let 
us stand by, and give him a chance.’’ They cannot realise how 
disastrous the hopes which they cherish may prove in the process ; 
and they never think for a moment of one of the most serious 
results of the experiment, namely, of the swarms of unemployed 
that it will bring to London. Every great charitable experiment 
only increases the poverty and imprevidence of the very poor; for 
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it brings the unemployed from the country in search of the much- 
advertised relief, and the pressure becomes harder and more 
unbearable. An evidence that former experiences are repeating 
themselves appeared in the paper the other day, when it transpired 
before the magistrates in one of the large towns in the Midlands, 
that the country was swarming with tramps going to London to 
join the Salvation Army. 

This is cnly one of the many evils that must be the offspring of 
a scheme like General Booth’s, which comes in so attractive a 
form before the public. In society, the tale of misery and sin in 
its most morbid form is always interesting ; for, jaded and tired 
of pleasure, and with a lurking feeling of a wasted life and lost 
opportunities, the charm of making some cheap reparation is 
welcome. To them the silent workers, the patient benefactors, the 
devoted women who spend lives of toil striving to bring a ray of 
sunshine into dark lives, and to give some hope to those who have 
drifted out into the darkness, are unknown ; because the workers 
have not lifted up their voices, nor to the clamour of drum and 
fife have they proclaimed the sacrifices they are making. 

I have no desire to criticize in an unfriendly or bitter spirit 
the attempts anyone may make to serve the cause of suffering 
humanity. The sorrows and life of the lowest are, God knows, 
sufficient punishment, even if their downfall is the result of their 
own vices and weaknesses, and we may accept it as a melancholy 
truth that they are bad because nothing would have made them 
good. The acceptance of that fact has diverted charity from 
them to others who, though poor and miserable, have still the 
likeness of manhood and womanhood left, who cling to their 
home and children, and in whose hearts the natural instincts are 
sanctified by a courage and endurance magnificent to behold, and 
before which we stand abashed. The hard-working widow, toiling 
from morn till eve to earn her eighteen-pence a day at match-box 
making; the child of ten who rises at daybreak to help her 
mother till her hour comes to go to school, and the mother whose 
care for her little ones raises her into something very wonderful, 
and almost holy; the delicate, broken-down father, who from ill- 
health and want of nourishment is more a care than a help, and 
who yet drags his weary limbs along the wet streets trying to earn 
a penny, till he falls a victim to rheumatism and consumption—are 
all living people whom we meet with every day, and yet their story 
is never heard, because they have neither the time to get it 
noised abroad, or because they are too proud to make their poverty 
ashow. — : 

Let us pause and see what the Salvation Army are going to do 
Let us ask them to tell us more, to give us facts and figures, to 
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tell us how many women have repented and been rescued, how many 
drunkards have become sober, and how many loafers after being 
placed in work and, left without supervision, have continued at it ; 
and when we are satisfied on these points, and have some satisfac- 
tory guarantee that the money given them will not be wasted, 
then let us gladly pour our gold in General Booth’s lap and help 
him to carry out his great scheme of reformation. But till then, 
till we can treat the whole matter on a business-like basis, and get 
some specific information, let us think of the many isolated 
workers, of the devoted clergy, of the existing means for meeting 
and averting many of the evils in the lives of the poor, and as a 
recognition of work begun and well done, be content to continue 
to support them, and not be dazzled by the brilliant and illusive 
probabilities of a scheme which is likely to be as disastrous as it 
is stupendous. 


Mary JEUNE. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


America and Protection. 


To tae Eprirors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

America is pleased to impose import duties on certain goods 
which the people there are inclined to buy from other nations if it were 
not for these duties. I think some of the effects of such import duties 
are very little looked at. America has gold and silver to export. She 
also has corn, cotton, timber, oil, and animal products to sell. What 
can she take in return for these articles? She does not want gold or 
silver, as she has those articles to export ; consequently she does not 
want to import money for them, as money is little if anything else 
than gold or silver. What, then, can she take for the exports she has 
to dispose of? I know of very little that she can take for her exports 
other than the articles that she has chosen to discourage the import of. 
How, then, will these import duties operate? Why, in this manner. 
Suppose she wishes to export some of her gold or of her silver, she will 
have to keep these two metals on hand until they have accumulated to 
such an extent that they have fallen so much in value that the metal is 
so much cheaper in the country than it is outside the country that the 
difference in the value of the metals inside the port and outside is so 
great that they can sell their metals outside the port so much dearer 
than it is inside, that out of that difference in value they can afford to 
pay the import duty, and have a sufficient profit left that will induce 
traders to operate ; as, for instance, if they impose an import duty of 
20 per cent., as soon as these two metals have fallen 20 per cent. in 
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value where they are produced, then the trade may go on, but with this 
effect—that all the gold and silver in the country has lost where it is 
this 20 per cent. 

Again, we may consider that all kinds of goods that America exports 
must be sold at home at cost of transit less than they sell at in the 
markets they are exported to. Suppose American wheat sells at 36s. 
per quarter in London (which means a little over 220 gr. of gold), and 
suppose the cost of transit be 6s. (about 37 gr. of gold), then wheat in 
America must be sold for 30s. per quarter (say 183 gr. of gold); and we 
may remember that that gold is depreciated through her protective 
laws, say, trom 20 to 40 per cent; and then, I think, you may judge of 
one cause of distress to American agriculturists. 

Under these circumstances, along with the late rise in the value of 
gold caused by the increased use of it for coinage purpose during the 
last eighteen years—causing such low prices as now generally prevail, 
and which is such a heavy burden on those who have fixed amounts of 
gold to pay, and which amounts were fixed, say over twelve years ago, 
when it was cheaper—it is, perhaps, no wonder that there should now 
be in the State of Kansas alone eighteen thousand farmers on the eve of 
eviction. 

Cheap gold is a blessing to a country if it is cheap in its cost, and 
naturally cheap, but to make it cheap through putting difficulties in the 
way that prevent you from selling it in a better market, and also 
giving undue encouragement to its import, is a decided injury to a 
country. America is holding her stock of gold and silver at, say, 20 to 
40 per cent. under its value; France, Germany, Italy, and some other 
countries, by their protective laws, are giving undue encouragement to 
the import of the precious metals, and after giving the outside value for 
these metals, import them into a country where they are, perhaps, 
from 20 to 40 per cent. less than the outside value, and that through 
the undue accumulation of these metals in the country, caused by the 
encouragement to import them which comes from protection. This is a 
very different matter to having cheap gold because it has cost you 
little. 

The price of wheat in America is ruled in a great measure by the 
price of wheat in England. The action of protective countries tends to 
make gold dearer here than it would otherwise be. That tends to make 
prices lower here. I should think that it was to the interest of Ameri- 
can farmers to favour cheapness of gold here, then they would be more 
likely to get higher prices, or, rather, I should say, get more of this 
gold for their grain. If they would abolish their protective laws, then 
they would find less inducement to import the precious metals, and more 
inducement to export them, and by so doing they would tend to make 
gold cheaper here, and so they might reap the benefit of more of it 
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given in exchange for their grain. Seeing there are so few political 
economists who seem to have noticed this matter, I thought I might 
venture to draw their attention to it. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
95, Deepdale Road, 


Preston. 


R. T. Repmayne. 


“As Sheep led to the Slaughter.”’ 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

“The Union,” said Mr. McCarthy, a few days ago, “ has now 
practically perfected its organizations, and has its members well under 
control.”” In this sentence the speaker sums up, as it were, the whole 
matter. The members of the Deckers’ Union are treated by their 
leaders as component parts of a large system of machinery; the men 
are denied the exercise of any independent, individual action. But the 
individual opinions and feelings remain, and will one day have to be 
reckoned with. The chiefs of the movement appear to regard such 
Opinions as mere disfiguring weeds, and rest content with cutting them 
off immediately they show above ground. But the roots stay in the 
soil, and ramify and gather strength. It cannot be that the dockers’ 
leaders are unaware of their existence. 

The influence wielded by the officials of the Dockers’ Union may be 
compared to that of Van Amburgh over his lions. The subjects, in 
each case, could easily crush their masters if they only pulled them- 
selves together to do it. But they dare attempt nothing of the kind; 
their terrors, though vague and undefined, are very powerful. This 
speaks volumes for the influence and abilities of the leaders ; whether 
their action is just or politic is a matter that need not be discussed 
here. I wish simply to lay stress on the fact that a large number—it 
would perhaps be true to say a large majority—of the dockers look upon 
themselves in the light of sheep led to the slaughter. 

I have seen, at one time and another, a good déal of the dockers, and 
more especially of their families. The latter stay at home, and toil 
and starve ; they are the chief malcontents, and must sooner or later 
make their influence felt by such husbands, brothers, or fathers, that 
need any encouragement in their opposition to those who have set 
themselves up. A few days ago, a docker’s wife said to me: ‘‘ We 
haven’t got over last year’s strike yet. My man didn’t want to go out, 
but he had to.” lI inquired the character of the compelling force, and 
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was answered by a quotation of several instances of intimidation, and 
of pressure that can scarcely be called by so harsh a name. One of the 
intimidators mentioned was a man who dwelt next door. The woman 
gave me the name of the public-house he patronised; and there, later 
on, 1 was fortunate enough to find him. I soon reached his affections 
in the manner suggested by the surroundings, and led him on to speak 
of the dock troubles. He was very reticent, and I began to despair of 
obtaining any sort of information from him. But everything comes to 
him who knows how to wait. At length I found that, at heart, he was 
opposed to the policy of the Union; that, in his opinion, whatever might 
be the ultimate advantages to be gained, the price that was being paid 
was more than suflicient. It is but fair to add that he strenuously 
denied ever having been guilty of anything in the nature of intimida- 
tion, and that, in this respect, his story did not correspond with the 
woman’s. , 

These are the most recent cases that have come under my notice, but 
they are by no means the only ones. I fear that I must not, for 
obvious reasons, give chapter and verse for my statements, and that 
they must therefore, of necessity, be somewhat vague, and shorn of 
half their authority. But this I cannot help, however much I may 
regret it. 

And now the winter is being severely felt, and, with fresh troubles 
brewing, the look-out is indeed a cheerless one for the East-end workers. 
During the strike of last year, the contents of many a home were taken 
to the pawnshop, and but little has as yet been redeemed. None—or, 
at any rate, very few—have been in a position to lay up for a rainy day; 
and it is doubtful whether popular sympathy will again come to the 
rescue. The working classes of Australia have their own affairs to 
occupy them, and will, not unnaturally, consider that charity begins 
at home. To the people of England, the position will be no new thing ; 
and it was its novelty as much as anything else that attracted the 
attention and subscriptions of most people on the last occasion. 

But the most melancholy part of the whole business will be that the 
poor people will not enter into it of their own free will. Some, no 
doubt, who still retain unlimited faith in their leaders, will think that 
all is for the best, and will acquiesce with a certain amount of willing- 
ness ; but the bulk will see differently. Though they may not blame 
their teachers for what the latter are teaching at present, they will 
blame them most bitterly for what they have taught in the past. They 
will not venture to express their disapprobation, however. A bold 
spirit here and there will probably give vent to mutterings both loud 
and deep; but the great majority will suffer and chafe in silence. Still, 
it will not be always so. East-End people, unlike the conies, are not a 
feeble folk. They will not continue to see their daughters and their 
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sisters given the alternatives of going on the parish or on the streets.* 
They have all the feelings of our common human nature, and will turn 
at length. But the time is not yet. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
London Hospital, E. Hamittron P. Lyng. 


Count Mattei’s Remedies. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In your November number you published a letter from Dr. Snow, 
including an analysis of three of Count Mattei’s ‘‘ electricities ” by one 
of our ablest public analysts. These were procured from Messrs. Leath 
and Ross, Vere Street, from whom all the Count’s remedies can be 
procured in their original bottles. After what appears to have been a 
thoroughly exhaustive analysis, Mr. Stokes affirms that ‘none of 
these fluids differ at all from water in any of their properties.” Dr. 
Snow evidently accepts this pronouncement as infallible, and fitted to 
sweep the whole system of Mattei into the deep sea of scorn and 
oblivion. Most diligently, too, has this analysis been spread far and 
wide in medical journals and daily papers, and I trust that all who have 
published the assault will alse publish my defence. I maintain that 
the analysis is incomplete, lacking in its main essential. It was con- 
ducted chemically, physically, microscopically, but not experimentally. 
Surely if the analyst did not regard this to be within his province, the 
Doctor should, in common fairness and common sense, have recog” 
nized the necessity for such a test. In my previous article—which it 
is to be supposed Dr. Snow carefully read—I plainly stated that Count 
Mattei “‘ claims by his liquid electricities to diminish and disperse pain,” 
and adds, anticipating such a time as this, ‘‘ If any captious inquirer 
asks how can liquid drops, so much like water, influence the course of 
disease,” and then replies, ‘‘ Do they, or do they not?” It is entirely a 
matter of experience. It only needs to be felt, not explained. I further 
inquired, ‘‘ Has Dr. Snow ever done this?” as the writer had done, and 
was convinced thereby. 


* Ordinary observation shows that prostitution in the East End has increased woe- 
fully within the last fifteen months, in spite of various philanthropic efferts, and in 
spite of the wholesome terror inspired by the deeds of the mysterious Whitechapel 
murderer. I do not suppose there are any statistics on the subject. If there are, I 
feel confident that the figures will bear me out. 
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A medical man in the Midlands in a large practice has been proving 
these liquids, and he thus writes, ‘I have just had my anthritis patient 
in, and he says the compress (Green Electricity) removed his pain at 
once, and he has had no return.” Now, surely Dr. Snow has had abundant 
opportunity since September last of making this experiment ; and if he 
had done this, I am bold to say he would never have set Mr. Stokes to work 
in the direction he has done, and would have saved both himself and 
Mr. Stokes the mortification of feeling that they had both tried how 
not to do it, and of appearing ridiculous before the world, and utterly 
incapable of investigating a simple problem which was plainly set before 
them in the paper to which they were formulating their crushing reply. 
I can imagine my setting two clear fluids before these learned investi- 
gators, the one water, the other petroleum (a liquid which I will assume 
the analyst had never handled before), and I ask him to describe to me its 
properties. He will soon tell me its density, smell, colour, taste, 
reaction with wonderful precision, and probably add, ‘“‘ These are all its 
known properties,” whereas I know it to be explosive and inflammable. 
If I have concealed this from him, I need not be surprised at the 
defective character of his analysis; but if I had told him in the outset 
that its main and, in an important sense, its sole characteristic was its 
inflammability, he would most certainly have gone about his work in a 
simpler and more intelligent fashion, and his report would have read very 
different. Here, I must leave the learned Doctor and the distinguished 
analyst to their own reflections, and to settle between them the 
respective meed of praise or discredit that is due to them. 

I have, however, another and more serious ground of complaint 
against Dr. Snow than the engaging Mr. Stokes in a fruitless and 
ridiculous investigation, and accepting his report as a sufficient reply 
to the challenge addressed to himself in the September number, of 
which, it is to be hoped, Mr. Stokes was left in ignorance; for I have 
to complain, and with good reason, that when Dr. Snow challenged me 
to supply the name and address of the woman who had been three times 
operated on, and, after a fresh recurrence, healed, the name and address 
of the surgeon who had operated, and, again, of the surgeon who had 
certified the fact of her healing, nay, more, that she should be presented 
for examination before surgeons fully conversant with the phenomena of 
the disease ; and after I had provided for all this, going to Scotland, 
searching after all the details of the early and later history of the case, 
setting her before the surgeon who at first recommended operation, 
also before the surgeon who had operated on each occasion, and before 
the surgeon who had examined her eighteen months later and certified 
her to be ‘‘ healthy in all her organs, and, for the present, free from 
cancer,” and besides brought her up to London, and invited Dr. Snow 
and his colleagues to meet me and an equal number of professional 
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friends, and after all this, is it credible that Dr. Snow actually declined 
to attend such a meeting, and when such a meeting was held, left town 
a few days previously, considering that Mr. Stokes’s analysis and his 
preference for an investigation by an organized medical society (which 
he knew could not be attained) would be a sufficient excuse for him to 
evade the inquiry altogether? A meeting was convened at Limmer’s 
Hotel on the 30th of November at 3 p.m., and about a score of those 
invited came, and this case and another equally “flagrant exception to 
the accumulated experience of 250,000 years,” were presented and 
discussed ; and while no formal resolution was adopted, it was clear that 
the practitioners present were deeply impressed with the works of heal- 
ing that were set before them, and confessed that whilst in the one case 
recurrence might take place (a fresh outbreak being quite possible in a 
woman of thirty-eight years), certainly in the other the patient, but for 
the Mattei treatment, must long ago have crossed the bourne whence 
no traveller returns, and she is now in perfect health. 

It does, indeed, seem strange, whilst the medical world is rushing 
helter-skelter after a secret nostrum at Berlin, which bids fair to become 
a State property, and which has hitherto killed more than it has cured, 
that but a score of them could be found willing or anxious to investigate 
two marvellous works of healing that had been wrought by the Mattei 
remedies. And these are not solitary cases. Several cases of ‘‘ Lupus,” 
and ‘‘ Leprosy,” and ‘‘ Cataract,” and “‘ Consumption” have yielded to 
their influence ; and if the adage ‘‘ Magna veritas prevalebitque” still holds 
good, the day is not far distant when the name of Count Mattei shall 
be repeated with glowing ardour in all lands, and live on in future ages, 
when the names of Jenner and Pasteur and Koch may be all forgotten. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


22, George Street, Samvuet Kennepy, F.R.C.S.E. 
Hanover Square, W. 


The Matteists accept the Challenge. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “Natrona Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

If Dr. Allinson, L.R.C.P.Ed., will send a patient in the first stage 
of cancer—before operation—to Casa Victoria Institute for Electro- 
Homeopathy, Valle Crosia, Bordighiera, Italy, the Committee of that 
establishment will willingly undertake the care of the case entirely gratis, 
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and should the result be satisfactory, give Dr. Allinson, also gratis, 
every information as to the mode of cure. 

We do not offer to deposit £50 with the Editor of the National Review 
because our little Institute, which is of only four years standing, and 
depends entirely on subscriptions, has a hard struggle to keep its head 
above water at all. It is indeed an infant in comparison with the 
Hygienic Hospital, for we can only muster eight patients’ beds all told. 
Still, the results we have already had are so satisfactory that we are 
willing to take up the challenge, and to try our best, with God’s help, 
on a well authenticated cancer case. If we stipulate for its being in the 
first stage, it is because that is the only period in which Count Maitei 
claims to cure it. 

Brilliant and wonderful exceptions, like that Dr. Kennedy cites in the 
National Review (September 1890), of the cure of a woman who in two 
years had already undergone three operations for cancer, cannot be 
taken as a rule, though even when the remedies are powerless to arrest 
the course of the dread disease, the mitigation of suffering is a boon to 
be deeply thankful for. 

The Hygienic Hospital where no drugs are allowed is delightful to 
think of, but Dr. Allinson would soon find, on trial, that the Mattei 
system is so simple that it can easily be applied ‘‘ by each individual 
to himself,” and would prove a most powerful adjunct to the régime of 
diet, fresh air, and baths, provided for his patients. 

At this moment, when all the world is rushing to Berlin to try Dr. 
Koch’s equally mysterious and apparently very violent remedy, it seems 
curious and even sad that medicines of such quiet power as those of 
Count Mattei should have such difficulty in making their way. It has 
always been so, however, even in the days when Naaman the Syrian, 
disdaining to wash seven times in Jordan, went away in a rage, com- 
plaining that the prophet had not bidden him do some great thing! 
We have now in the Casa Victoria a poor woman who arrived there in 
the last stage of consumption, when it seemed indeed as if she were beyond 
help ; but behold, without any deadly crisis, merely by the patient use 
of the Mattei medicines, the daily hemorrhage has ceased, and should 
the patient be able to regain some measure of her exhausted strength, 
we have reason to hope she may add another case to the list of re- 
coveries, amongst others, from epilepsy, blindness, severe rheumatic 
fever, &c., of which we are thankfully proud. 

Count Mattei has never tried to make known his discoveries by the 
means of advertisement, so largely used in the present day, but he has 
never shunned publicity, and always, on the contrary, challenged experi- 
ment with his remedies and investigation of his cures. 

Should Dr. Allinson accept our proposal, which is made in a candid 
and friendly spirit, with the wish to diminish as much as possible the 
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amount of human suffering, he is requested to write to the Secretary of 
the Casa Victoria Institute, Countess Galleani-Garian, Ventimiglia, 
Italy. 
Iam, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 


M. ve Bunsen. 
Villa du Grand Pin, Cannes. 


The Mattei “Electricities.’’ 


To tHe Eprtors or tae “ Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

After Mr. Stokes’s elaborate analysis, printed in your November 
issue, it would seem almost superfluous to make any further allusion to 
this paltry topic. 

Nevertheless, as in the current number of the Review a correspondent 
takes occasion to insinuate that Messrs. Leath and Ross do not vend the 
genuine article, it may interest your readers to learn that in one of 
several letters with which I have recently been favoured by Dr. 8. 
Kennedy, the following passage occurs : 

‘Lady Paget also blundered in saying that I have a depét for the 
medicines. This is not so! They are to be procured at Leath and 
Ross’s, 9, Vere Street, W.” 

It is thus tolerably evident that some at least of the ‘marvellous 
cures,” of which we have lately heard so much, must have been wrought 
with the “ diluted” preparations which your correspondent stigmatises. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Hersert Snow. 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square. : 


[We can insert no more letters concerning Count Mattei’s system.— 
Epirors. | 
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